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property which the British forces may have carried away’; 
andas the question relates to slaves more especially, for all 
epe slaves that the British forces may have carried away 
from places and territories of which the treaty stipulates the 
restiution, in quitting these same places and territories. 

« That the United States are entitled to consider as hav- 
ing been 80 carried away all such slaves as may have been 


transferred from the abovementioned territories to British | 






SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1858. 


point, has brought me to the conclusion that there 
possibly is a political change in the Government 
of Great Britain, in favor of slavery to some ex- 


| tent; but while that is the result of commercial 


yessels Within the waters of the said territories, and who, | 


for this reason, May NOt have been restored, 


« But that if there should be any American slaves who | 


were carried away from territories of which the first article 
of the treaty of Ghent has not stipulated the restitution to 


the United States, the United States are not entitled to claim | 


an indemnification for the said slaves. 


«“« Now, for the purpose of carrying into effect this award | 


of his Imperial Majesty, as arbitrator, his good offices have 
been further invoked to assist in framing such convention 
or articles of agreement between the United States of 
America and his Britannie Majesty, as shall provide the 
mode of ascertaining aud determining the value of slaves 
and of other private property, which may have been carried 


away in contravention of the treaty of Ghent, and for which | 
indemnification is to be made to the citizens of the United | 
States, in virtue of his Imperial Majesty’s said award, and 


shall secure compensation,’’ &c. 


/and other influences operating on the Govern- | 


ment, I am satisfied that the opwhion of the people 
of Great Britain, and of mankind generally, is to- 
day more strongly and firmly combined and con- 
solidated in favor of universal freedom than ever 
before. If I thought, with the honorable Senator 


| from Virginia, that Great Britain was going over 
\| to the side of slavery in this great dispute, it 


| would be an additional reason why I should with- 


hold my concurrence, because it would be so much 


|| the more necessary to protest, when friends so dis- 


Then the treaty provides for arbitrators and for | 


the proceeding under it. The provision of it seems 
to have been to pay for all slaves that were carried 


| tinguished, and who have acted so grand a part 


in this great battle, asthe people of Great Britain, 
had faltered and were falling away from the cause 


| of truth and virtue. 
| Mr. MASON. I wish, sir, to refer the honor- | 


able Senator from Maine to the first article of the 


|| treaty of peace made at Ghent, which we were in 
| search of. That article contains this provision: 


away, deported, and not subsequently returned to | ' 
|| by either party trom the other during the war, or which may 
| be taken after the signing of this treaty, exeepting only the 


the owners. The report sets out questions in 
each case, the reasons why the claimant did not 


prefer the claim before the commission which was | 


sitting under the treaty for the purpose of arbi- 
trating these claims. One honorable Senator on 
the other side of the Chamber, has indicated that 
he cannot vote for claims of this character, to pay 
for slaves, under any circumstances. I would 
submit to honorable Senators, even on that side 
of the Chamber, that the King of Great Britain, 
actuated by that good faith which has always 
obtained in that nation, certainly in reference to 
indemnity, has submitted to the award of the Em- 
peror of Russia, and has paid all claims of this 
sort which were adjudicated by the commission 


or came before them; and I should think that, con- | 


sidering the state of the opinions of Great Britain— 
opinions which I am gratified to see. are rapidly 
undergoing a change—in relation to the condition 
of slavery, if the King of Great Britain has agreed 
to provide this indemnity, Senators of the United 
States may safely follow that example. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. The question originated 
by the Senator from Maine is a question which 


will have an important bearing on my vote upon 
this bill. 


that were stolen, or captured, or taken away, I 


know no reason why I should not vote to pay | 


from that money to the persons who are entitled 
to receive it from the Treasury. Ido not under- 


stand that that would be at all liable to the objec- | 


tion which is made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that it would admit that our Consti- 
tution itself recognizes property in man. It only 
recognizes that persons may be held to service by 
the laws of the States. I confess that, upon the 
facts presented, Iam nof now sufficiently advised 


to record a vote satisfactorily to myself; I should | 


prefer, therefore, that this bill be postponed. 
Mr.SEWARD. Itis evident, sir, that the prop- 
sition to pay money for slaves is presented in this 


bill in the simplest and most unobjectionable form | 
in which it could be offered. It comes nearest to an | 


exception to the principle stated justly by the hon- 


orable Senator from New Hampshire; but, never- | 


theless, it is a transaction between Great Britain 


and the United States, in which Great Britain has | 


recognized property in man, and it is presented for 
my vote—yea or nay. 
my vote for this bill, I shall have made myself a 
party to that transaction. 
in my view, fordoing so. There is no principle, 
no Sentiment, no feeling, no motive in my consti- 


tution, that will permit me to acknowledge prop- 
erty by man in man. 


at which he has arrived, namely, that there is a 


ange ha! ep blie Sentiment on this subject in 
19 


If, by the treaty with Great Britain, | 
the money is in our Treasury to pay for slaves | 


When I shall have given | 


There is no necessity, | 


at It dees not at all mitigate | 
my Opposition that Great Britain has agreed to it. | 

must take this occasion to differ from the hon- | 
orable Senator from Virginia as to the conclusion | 


1} 
| 
1} 
| 
|| 
} 


| 
} 


** All territory, places, and possessions whatsoever, taken | 


| islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without de- 


lay, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away 
any of the artillery or other public property originally cap 
tured in the said forts or places, and which shall remain 
therein upon the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
or any slaves, or other private property.”’ 

Mr. PUGH. It seems to me, sir, that this is 
a very simple question. In the articles of peace, 
as read by the Senator from Virginia, which were 
signed at Ghent, it was stipulated that the British 
forces, in retiring, should restore all the property 
of every description which had been taken from 
the people of the United States within their ter- 


rituries, and slaves were specially mentioned in | 


the treaty. That is not a new provision. The 
identical provision will be found in the prelim- 
inary articles of peace signed at Paris, acknowl- 


| edging the Independence of the United States, 


and reiterated in the definitive treaty of peace 


‘ 1] 
The best observation that I have made on that | 
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“© That, in quitting the places and territories of which 
the treaty of Ghent stipulates the restitution to the United 
States, bis Britannic Majesty’s forees had no right to carry 
away from these same places and territories, absolutely, 
any siave, by whatever means he had (alien or come into 
their power.’ ” 

That is the decision of the umpire. Then this 
treaty was made and ratified in July, 1822, by 
which Great Britain paid us the value of these 
slaves, and we have the money; but now instead 


| of paying it to the persons to whom it wag atip- 
' ulated it should be paid under the treaty, we pro- 


| sort of gambling plea or something else. 


pose,as I say, to keep the money, and to plead a 
It seems 
to me to be the plainest question that ever was 
presented to the Senate. We have the money, 
and it belongs to these people. 

As to the question of property in men, I do not 
think that arises. I find in our books, cases of 
actions brought by the master for enticing away 
his apprentice, binding courts and jurors to give 
a verdict equivalent to the value of the service of 
the apprentice taken. J do not care whether you 
call him slave or apprentice, we have recogmzed 
the right to the money, and we have the money, 
and I think we ought to pay it to the man who 
owned the slaves. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 


| resulted—yeas 32, nays 15; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bell, Biggs, Broderick, Brown, 
Clay, Crittenden, Davis, Doolittle, Douglas, Evans, Fitch, 


| Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Iverson, 





j 
‘ 


| signed, I think, in the spring of the following | 





I 


it 


TH 


| year, A question, however, arose upon the treaty | 
| of Ghent, as read by the Senator from Virginia, | 


which led to negotiations that resulted in the sub- 


sequent treaty of 1822, which he also read, and | 


which was more specific on this very point. Al- 


though he read that passage, I shall take the | 


liberty of reading it again. 


The question, it seems, had been referred to the | 


arbitration of the Emperor of Russia to interpret 
the treaty of Ghent on this very subject, and he 
made an award which, if the Senate will pardon 
me, I shall read. He made it twice. The first 
award will be found in the eighth volume of the 


Statutes at Large, page 292, and reiterated on | 


page 294, in which the arbitrator decided the very 


question which the Senator from Maine now sug- | 


gests—whether this indemnification was to be for 
slaves who took refuge with the British com- 
manders, and were carried away, or for those 
who were taken violently, and against their own 
will. The Emperor of Russia decided that the 
British Government should pay us for the slaves 
who ran away from their masters, and took refuge 
with the British forces. The British Government 
has paid the money, and we have it; and now we 
propose to keep it, and to set up a question of 
morality against the owner of the slaves after we 
have received the money! 

The British Government, it appears, protested 
against paying for these slaves, and in response 
to this objection, Count Nesselrode, in a letter to 
Mr. Middleton, of April 22, 1822, said: 


** In answer to this observation, the undersigned is charged 
by his Imperial Majesty to communicate what follows to 
the Minister of the United States of America. 

*“* The Emperor having, by the mutual consent of the two 
plenipotentiaries, given an opiniom, founded solely upon the 
sense which results from the tert of the article in dispute, 
does not think himself called upon to decide here any ques- 
tion relative to what the laws of war permit or forbid to the 
belligerents ; but, always faithful to the grammatical inter- 
pretation of the first article of the treaty of Ghent, his Im- 
perial Majesty declares, a second time, that it appears to 


| him according to this interpretatioa— 


od 


| 
| 


} 
! 
} 


| 





| 
| 
} 


| ‘An act to promote the efficiency of the Navy, 


Jobnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Kennedy, Mal- 
lory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Stuart, 
‘Loombs, Wright, and Yulee—22. 

NWAYS—Messrs. Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, King, 
Seward, Trumbuil, Wade, and Wilson— 15. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for @ 
third reading. It was read a third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. MALLORY, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and afier some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuurspay, January 14, 1858. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. W. H. Cuapman. 

TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER announced the business first 
in order to be the call of committees for reports; 
and that reports were in order from the Commit- 
tee of Elections. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Ihavea report to offer from 
the Committee of Elections. 


PRINTING OF PAPERS. 


Mr.J.GLANCY JONES. I would not interfere 
with my colleague, but there is only one hour left 
for debate on the President’s message. I there- 
fore move that the rules be suspended, and that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

But, prior to that motion being put, I must ask 
permission to have some papers, relative to the 
deficiency bill, printed, for the use of the Com- 


Prayer 


| mittee of Ways and Means and of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Assury Dicksns, their Secretary, inform- 
ing the House that the Senate had passed a reso- 
lution to extend and define the authority of the 
President under the act approved January 16, 
1857, entided * An act to amend an act entitled 


in respect to dropped and retired naval officers; in 


| 
| which he was direcied to ask the concurrénce 


| of the House. 


QUESTION OF ORDER. 
Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I now renew my 


| motion. 


i 


Mr. MORGAN. There was a difference of 
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ay 








opinion yesterday with regard to who was en- 


titled to the floor in committee; and to obviate all 


difficulty in that respect, I hope that by common || 
consent the Gme for debate may be extended one | 


hour. That will settle all the difficulty, and be 
perfectly sausfactory, | presume, to all sides of 
ithe House 
consent the limit of debate may be extended one 
hour. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 
jection to the extension of time one hour by com- 
mon consent. But I wish to call the attention of 
the House 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to sug- 
gest to the gentieman from Georgia that the ques- 
tion of order was raised in committee, and that 
the Chair has no cognizance of the question. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. know that. 





The members present know very well that the | 


question of order was in committee. But 1 wish 
to call the attention of the House, before this mat- 
ter is setiled, to a decision in point, made in the 
Twenty-Eighth Congress; and the ruling in com- 


mittee, and in the House, has been uniform ever | 


since this decision. LIread from the House Jour- 
nal of March 6, 1844: 


** Mr. Duncan again obtained the floor, and proceeded to 
debate the question on said amendment. 

“Mr. Dickinson made a question of order, that Mr. Dux 
Cas having spoken one hour since this bill was taken up 
for consideration, it was not in order tor him again to speak. 

“The Sreeaxer (Mr. liopxins being in the chair) de- 


cided that inasmuch as an amendment had been offered | 


since Mr. Duncan had spoken, and the question was en- 
tirely changed, be was entitled to the floor. 

* From this decision Mr. Dickinson appealed; and 

“The question Was put, ‘ Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Louse ? 

* Aud decided in the affirmative.” 

I have the report of the debate on that very case 
in which those learned in parliamentary law sus- 
tained the decision of the Chair; and that has been 
the uniform practice of the House since. 

Mr. HOUSTON. This question I understand 
to be debatable in committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I wished to 
make this statement, and I call the attention of 
the House to it. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
whether the gentleman is right or wrong. 
suming that he is right, I think that time may be 
saved by the proposition which I have made, and 


of the House. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 
have no objection to the extension of time, but | 


wish it distinctly understood that itis not by way | 
of concession of any right on my part, for I am | 
clearly entitled to the floor under the rule and | 


ruling of the House. 
Mr. MORGAN. 


tended to two o’clock to-day. 
There being no objection, it was so ordered. 
REFERENCE OF PAPERS. 
Mr. LETCHER. 


Pennsylvania to withdraw his motion for a mo- 
ment. I desire to return the papers in the case 


to the Committee on Printing and Binding. They 


were erroneously sent to the Committee of Ways | 


and Means. 
It was so ordered. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 
Pennsylvania will allow me to have a resolution 
read, which I desire to introduce. 


it should be acted on. 
Mr. J, GLANCY JONES. 


to anything which will not consume too much 
time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. 
motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Puetps in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Tuarer] to the amendment of the 


I now renew my 








I therefore ask that by common || 1 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Buain. } 


[ have no ob- | 


| again, and went on with the speech which he had 


I waive the point as to | 


As- | 


As I stated, I | 


/ing out of international law. That, sir, is the | 
I now ask that by unani- | 
mous consent the time for closing debate be ex- | 


|| consututional and international law. 


| am here to defend the Constitution and laws, as I | 
I ask the gentleman from | 


| defend a breach of the law under the pretext of | 
of John C. Rives, in order to have them referred || 


| supposed that | were against the maintenance of | 
| the neutral relations of this Government, as if I 
| were in favor either of nations or individuals vio- 
I hope the gentleman from || 
| national faith; and, so far as the laws of the United 
It will con- || 
sume no time, and it is of some consequence that || 
\| lable. 
The time for de- | 
bate having been extended, I have no objection | 





|} act of 1818. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 








gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Marnarp, } 
moving the reference of a certain portion of the 
message to the Committee on Military Affairs; 
upon which the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 


pea ee) is entitled to the floor. The question 
| immediate 


y pending, however, is on an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, taken by the gen- | 
The gen- 
tleman from Missouri raised the question of order 
that the gentleman from Georgia was not entitled 
to the floor on the ground that he had spoken 
once on the pending question. The Chair over- 


| ruled the question of order, and now desires to 


state that in 1854 a similar question of order was 
made upon a distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri. The ruling of the Chair was then the same 
as that of the Chair in the present case. The 
Chair now refers to the Congressional Globe of 
1854. After Mr. Benton had consumed an hour, 
Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, offered an amend- | 
ment, and Mr. Benton was assigned the floor | 


commenced. The ruling of the Chair yesterday 
was in accordance with the universal practice of | 
the House. 

Mr. BLAIR. In consequence of the extension 
of the time allowed for debate, I beg leave to 
withdraw my appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot, in the 
little time which I have, reply to all that has been 
said in this debate which does not meet my ap- 
proval, and which I think founded in error. I 


| shall, however, in the remarks which I make, 


confine myself to a few principles which govern 
the whole question. 

The proposition before the committee is to refer 
certain matters to the Committee onthe Judiciary, 
with instructions to report upon the expediency 
of a repeal or modification of the existing laws 


upon the subject of the neutrality of the United 


States. I stated to the committee, when the subject | 
was first mentioned, some reasons why I| thought | 
there ought to be a modification of some parts of | 
the act of 1818. The views then presented by me, | 
and by others who spoke on my side of the ques- | 
tion, have been commented on at large by gentle- | 
men on both sides of the House. 
Now, sir, | wish to state in the outset that I 


Cy! _ do not intend that gentlemen on the other side of 
which I presume will be satisfactory to all sides || 


the question shall occupy our ground in this dis- 
cussion. They shall not stand before the coun- | 
try as the advocates of law and order to the exclu- | 
sion of myself and those who agree with me in | 
the views which I present. They shall not stand | 
before the country as the exclusive defenders and 
friends of the faith of treaties and the duties grow- 


ground I stand upon. It is the ground J assumed | 
when I addressed the committee before. Iam | 
here to-day as the“advocate of law and order, of 
I am not in 
favor of individuals or nations breaking faith. I | 
understand them, and the maintenance of the good | 
faith of this naion. It is they who advocate and | 


enforcing law. 
Genuemen have argued this question as if they | 





lating the public faith. I disclaim it. [am for the 


| 
States declare or embody or set forth the law of | 
nations, | would not erase a word or modify a sy)- | 
fam not for repealing or abrogating our | 
neutrality laws, so far as they express the laws of 
nations. But, if it be so, that a part of the act of | 


|| 1818 goes further than the law of nations, I am | 


myself in favor of a modification of that act to that | 
extent. And, if there be any part of the law of | 


|| 1818, which admits of a doubt, I am in favor of | 
| removing that doubt. 


Section eight of the act of | 
1818 does admit of a doubtful construction. _Dif- | 
ferent Administrations of this Government have | 
put different constructions upon that section of the | 

I say that it should be made clear | 
and distinct, beyondadoubt. As I said the first | 
day, I say now, that is the part of legislators, and | 


| that is what I want to have done. 


Now, sir, I wish to call the attention of this 
committee to the eighth section of the act of 1818, 
and I wish the reporters to publish that section in : 





January 14, 


| fall, that those who may read hereafter, may y 
derstand as well as those who now hear me inh 
| the law before them, what is the law upon th 
| subject: ” 


Sec. 8. And be © fate, enacted, That in every cage; 

which a vessel shall fitted out and armed, or aieanes = 
to be fitted out and armed, or in which the force Po 
vessel of war, cruiser, or other armed vessel, shai] be itt 
creased or augmented, or in which any military expeditin, 
or enterprise shall be begun or set on foot, contrary to ~ 
provisions and prohibitions of this act; and in every ¢ . 
of the capture of a ship or vessel within the jurisdiction 
protection ot the United States as before detined, ang - 
every case in which any process issuing out of any co E 
of the United States shall,be disobeyed or resisted ‘by ~ 
person or persons having the custody of any vesse! of we 
cruiser, or other armed vessel of any foreign prince o; 
State, or of any colony, district, or people, or of any ob 
jects or citizens of any foreign prince or State, or of ay, 
colony, district, or people, in every such case it shajj be 
lawful for the President of the United States, or such other 
person as he shall have empowered for that purpose, t 
employ such part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia thereof, for the purpose of taki 

possession of and detaining any such ship or vesse}, wit) het 
prize or prizes, if any, in order to the execution of the pro- 
hibitions and penalties of this act, and to the restoring he 
prize or prizes in the cases in which restoration shal! haye 
| been adjudged, and also for the purpose of preventing the 
| carrying on of any such expedition or enterprise from tie 
| territories or jurisdiction of the United States against tye 
| territories or dominions of any foreign prince or State, or of 
| any colony, district, or people, with whom the United States 
| are at peace.’? 





| In the first place, I affirm, I challenge contra. 
| diction; I defy any man to rise upon this floor and 
say that, under this act as it stands, the Pryesj- 


|| dent can use the Army or Navy at all, either ip. 


side or outside of the marine league. It is only 
by construction, it is only by interpolating some 
| words; for the language of the law is that he shall 
use ** such part of the land and naval force.” 
What part? Does it mean such as he may deem 
necessary? It does not say so. Does it mean 
such as may be ina certain place? What does 
it mean? Where is the correlative of such? As 
the section stands, it is meaningless; words were 
omitted. Read it for yourselves. There was 
| clearly an omission in copying. But what! mean 
is, that this section needs revision and amendment. 
As it now stands, the President cannot, but by 
implication, but by construction, but by supply- 
ing some words not expressed, use any part of 
the military force anywhere. 

Now, sir, | am not opposed to the President 
using such portion of the naval and land force of 
the country as may be necessary to enforce the 
laws. I do not want apy gentleman to understand 
me as maintaining any such doctrine. I think the 
President should be clothed, and amply clothed, 
with powers to enforce your laws. But the law, 
as it stands, is meanin=less and senseless. 

There is, Mr. Chairman, another matter of 
doubtful construction in this act besides that. 
That is whether, under this eighth section, the 
President can use the Jand and naval force outside 
of the marine league, even with the omitted words 
supplied?—whether the law intended that he 
should? Istated when up before, and repeat now, 
that I do not believe that it was the intention of 
the act ever toconfer upon the President any power 
outside of the marine league. I stated to the com- 
mittee then, that I did not give the opinion with- 
out reflection. It was no new subject to me; and 
I now maintain all I then said. 

I premise by stating this proposition: that all 
laws, in the legislation of this or any other coun- 
try, are to be interpreted and understood as intra- 
territorial, and to apply within the jurisdiction of 
the law-making power, unless the contrary is e3- 
pressed. General acts of Parliament do not extend 
to provinces or colonies without being so €x- 
pressed. I affirm that, as an indisputable prop- 
osition, this act upon its face is intra-territorial. 
Whenever you give power to your ae upon 
the high seas, or express extra-territorial legisla- 
tive authority, it is so stated in the law, and ex- 
pressly. Now, if we measure this law by that 
rule of construction, we are bound to suppose 
that the Legislature did not intend anything but 
an intra-territorial law. From the beginning 
the end, everything about it shows that that was 
the intention. 

Mr. GROESBECK. If the gentleman will al- 
low me, I will call his attention to section third, 
which makes it penal for a person or citizen oul- 
side of the jurisdiction of the United States, to fit 
out a vessel to cruise against the citizens or vessels 
of the United States; and it further provides that, 
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that be done outside of the United States, the 
son who does it shall be tried in the court of the 
jistrict Where he is first brought. That is the || 
ouage. : 
IN, STEPHENS, of Georgia. Certainly. | 
Mr. GROESBECK. And, furthermore, the || 
eighth section gives the authority to the Presi- | 
jent to employ the naval force to prevent the com- || 
mission of this crime outside of the United States. i 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. That is your || 
inference. ‘Phat is the construction the gentle- || 
man has put upon it. Now, sir, the section to || 
which the gentleman first alludes does declare, if | 
an individual outside of the United States com- | 
mits the offense that he states, if he be a citizen || 
of the United States, that he shall be punished. | 
But he is to be taken within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. In that part of the law which i 
goes to the penalty, he is first to be caught, and || 
caught inside. ‘Thatis myconstruction. There |, 
jsnothing here which commissions the President i 
to go upon the high seas and seize such a citizen. | 
That the gentleman infers; and I say that the in- || 
ference is by construction, and an erroneous one. | 
He has no authority to do it; moreover, this being || 
a penal statute, it 1s to be strictly construed. | 
Mr. Chairman, I state as a second proposition, | 
and I wish gentlemen to attend to it, that the | 
President of the United States cannot use the mil- | 
itary force—the militia, the Army, or the Navy, | 
except by permission of the law; and here at the | 
beginning, I differ radically, with almost every | 
gentleman who has been upon the opposite side of 
this question. ‘The gentleman, himself, who has | 
just interrupted me, asked the other day, where | 
js the limitation in the eighth section? What law | 
does the President or Commodore Paulding vio- 
late, in arresting upon the high seas enterprises | 
ofthis sort? What constitutional feature or clause | 
is violated? Where is the restriction upon the | 
President, or upon the naval officer? There is a | 
fundamental difference between us. He has first | 
got to show the law for it. And, sir, I say, and | 
without the fear of contradiction, that the Presi- | 
dent of the United States cannot use the Army or 
the Navy or the militia, but in the enforcement | 
of judicial proceedings, under our intra-territorial | 
laws, with the exceptions I shall allude to. On| 
the high seas, under particular laws, he is em- | 
powered to use the Navy. This is as a police; | 
but under intra-territorial laws the President can- | 
not use any of the military forces of this country | 
but in subordination to, and in advancing legal | 
process, and they are then called in as the posse | 
comitatus to aid your marshal; and this is done by | 
authority of law. This power was not given to | 
the President, until 1795, and I call the attention 
of the House to that act. It is as follows: 
“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
laws of the United States shall be opposed, or the execution 
thereof obstructed, in any State, by combinations too pow- | 
erful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, or by the powers vested in the marshals by this 
act, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States 
to call forth the militia of such State, or of any other State 
or States, as may be necessary to suppress such combina- 
ons, and to cause the laws to be duly exeeuted ; and the 
use of militia soto be called forth may be continued, if neces- 
sary, until the expiration of thirty days after the commence- 
meut of the then next session of Congress.”? | 


That is the act which empowers him to call | 














empowering him to use the Army and Navy in | 
the same cases only. Apart from these laws, the | 
President has no power, intra-territorially, to use | 
the Army or the Navy, with two exceptions: that | 
18, to aid ia putting down insurrection when called | 
upon by the Legislature, or, inthe absence of the | 
Legislature, by the Executive of a State, which | 
1s provided in the first section of the act of 1795. | 

hese are the only cases under our law. 
_ Now, when the gentleman speaks of any lim- | 
tation, or when he asks me where is the [imita- 
tion, L say, show the grant of the authority. The 
position I take is, that you first have got to show 
the grant. It is for you to show the authority. | 
Now, then, the only authority the gentleman cited 
Was the latter part of this eighth section, in which | 
‘tis said, ‘* And also for the purpose of prevent- 
ing carrying on,’’ &c. , 





forth the militia. In 1807 another law was passed, is then for the President, with the consent of || 


ut, sir, { do not give the construction he does || 


‘o the word “prevent,” orcarryingon. What does | 
“ mean? The gentleman argues that it means | 
break up,” ** to go out upon the high seas and 
&rrest.’” J say “prevent”? does not mean that. | 

Prevent,’’ from prevenio, to come before; to | 
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| read from the first section, speaking of those ships | 


| not where the ship shall be found upon the high | 


| 
i ing. I took occasion, when I addressed the com- | 
| 

| 
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toe : : . ce iy N rs eg Ae : on ae Lo 
stand in front. Inthe marine league,if you please, | that are engaged in violating our law, outside of 
to prevent; to Stay back; stand in front; prevent i! the marine eague, But that was a case of iracy, 
these excursions or enterprises from going or being | very unfortunately for the gentleman who has 
carried on from the territorial jurisdiction of the | cited that case, 
United States. That is my construction. Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Congress has granted 
Now, sir, as to carrying on, let us see if lam car- | special power in such ceses. 
ried out and sustained by cotemporaneous under- | Mr. STEPHENS; of Georgia. Yes, Congress 
standing of this word. In 1794, Congress passed || has given the power to seize on the high seas any 
a law, entitled ‘An act to prohibit the carrying on || vessel violating our law in such cases; and if 
of the slave trade from the United States to any || Judge Story maintained anything else he has not 
foreign place or country. ‘Carrying on!’’ And | cited any cases. And I still call for thecase, 1 
in this very act the vessels of the United States || state, Mr. Chairman, as | said before, that this 
are not empowered to make any seizure; there is || case of Paulding is, in my recollection, the first 
to be no confiscation except intra-territorially. I || case of the kind in the country. I defied the pro- 
aoc eae peaking a —- ofa — < have re ee days, 
which shali thus be engaged, tis as follows: and no case has yet een pro uced, 1g 18 a 
“ And shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted and con- || new case, and we should settle principles as we 
prone dog any of the circuit courts, or district courts for the | go. Constitutional liberty, the rights of the people 
— = of this country, demand the settlement of these 
: principles aright. 
pole {| 
seas, but in the district— , || The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Monr- 
‘““ where the said ship or vessel nay be found and seized.” || GOMERY] cited, yesterday, what he called inter- 
That is, within the jurisdiction of the United | national law, to show that it was the duty of the 
States; ant a act a entitled * a ae ae he the United States to restrain its 
vent and prohibit the carrying on,’’ &c. Now, | citizens. I wish to say, in passing, that that por- 
sir, if cotemporaneous interpretation of words || tion of Vattel which the gentleman from Penn- 
in laws is allowed, I say I am justified in my in- || sylyania cited, refers to good neighborhood and 
ference that the Legislature meant by “‘ carrying | to comity between neighboring States. [ agree 
on”’ the same thing in the one case as in the other. |! with every word of it. Butin no case there cited, 
The titlé of the act of 1794 was ‘to prohibit the |) is it the duty of this or any other Government to 
carrying on,’’ and there was no extra-territorial | go out into the territory of other nations to arrest 
power conferred upon the naval officers. I have | its citizens or subjects offending there. The doc- 
been asked if the President cannot arrest an of- || trine he cited is applicable to this case. If, on our 
fender — our laws ae the high sae In || northern borders, citizens of the United States go 
cases of piracy; in case of the slave trade—for at || over and steal and commit robbery and violence 
this time that is declared piracy; in case of mur- | in Canada, and come back here, and if we nourish 
der upon the high seas in American bottoms—all | and protectand guard them, that principle of law 
these cases are provided for by law. Hence my || requires that we should restore the stolen property 
proposition, I maintain, is incontrovertible, that || and punish the offender. I subscribe to every 
the President cannot use the Army and the naval || word of it. 
forces of this country, unless by legal authority || But does that doctrine apply to this case ? Now 
“Toone reason for my construction is, that the | wit Sets of mle ok peseg gs ots 
part relied upon, that no extra-territorial author- | no power in the Government of the United States, 
ity was contemplated by this latter part of the || nor does the law of nations require us to prevent 
eighth section of the act of 1818, empowers the || American citizens, either by one, two, a dozen, or 
President to use the Army and militia just as | & hundred, from quitting. this country, and going 
— - = Navy. ee om — — || to other countries, and or joining the enemy of 
—lI ask the country—if, under that law, the Exec- || any party at peace with us. 
utive can use the Navy for the purpose of break- || Now, that covers the case. I am sustained in 
ing sean pepeceens the ane oe _ pa | it oe I ore fe vy the signed eee 
ions beyond the marine league, why he cannot, || in this country. ould that my time allowed me 
for the same purpose, transfer the whole Army | to go more into detail! But I desire to call the 
and militia of this country into the interior of the || attention of the committee to the opinion of Daniel 
foreign country, or wherever the expedition may || Webster on this subject. In reply to the position 
go? Has notthe President as much right to send assumed yesterday by the gentleman from Penn- 
the Army end. the militia to pursue them, as he || sylvania, I will read what Mr. Webster, a hia 
has the ee _ he, na the right . — | correspondence with Lord Ashburton, in 1842, 
our entire military force into the interior of Nic- |! says: 
aragua, or England it may be, if he cannot arrest | Whatever duties or relations that law (the law of na- 
the carrying on short of that point, provided the || tions) creates between the sovereign and his subject, eau 
. : > || be enforcedand maintained only within the reaim, or proper 
Opposing party in any country consents: Some || possessions or territory, of the sovereign.” ; 
of Walker’s party are in possession of Fort Cas- || if nisde' thie effediien idiehie’ chaciaeane 
tillo. Well, has the President a right to send an || Jn him Gn tne OUSRASE ©, en YoU way 
army up there to dispossess them? If so, the Pres- Pane _ n> ciaihe: apsteanian moieendieliimaiiaaanline 
: < i| - ere nay be quite as jus prerog: fe or » tu 
ident of the United States may make war, or || property of subjecis as to their personal services, in an exi 
engage in any foreign war by the consent of one || gency of the State ; butno Government thinks of controlling, 
of the parties. All that will be necessary is for || by its own laws, property of its subjects situated abroad— 


fome of our people to take sides with one party, || much less does any Government think of entering the terri- 
. | tory of another Power for the purpose of seizing such prop- 


| erty, and applying it to its own uses. As laws, the preroga 
the other, to send the Army, the Navy, and the || tives of the Crown of England bave no ubligation on persons 


militia, to prevent the “carrying on’’ of such in- || or property domiciled or situated abroad.” 

terference. I tell gentlemen this is dangerous doc- Now, when citizens of the United States abjure 
trine; there is no law for it. I stand on the laws. || their country, leave it, change their allegiance and 
I am here to defend the Constitution of my coun- || domicile, and go to Nicaragua or elsewhere, there 
try. I am not here the advocate of the breakers || is no duty whatever resting on this Government 

of law, in any sense of the word. It is you who || to arrest them or punish them. 
would break the law, under pretense of arresting Mr. MONTGOMERY. Thatis certainly true 
effenders. I say that this eighth section never, || as applicable to property. But would it cover the 
in my judgment, contemplated any such power. || case of a man who attacks the sovereignty itself? 
If the President has the right to send the Navy || When a man goes into another country to attack 
| beyond the marine league, he has got the right to || its sovereignty", can the sovereignty of that coun- 
send the Army after the expedition into the in- || try be set up as shielding and protecting him who 

terior of the country, consent being given, as I || is attempting to destroy it? 
have stated. No gentleman can get out of that. Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I do not set up 
But, Mr. Chairman, I find that my time is pass- || the sovereignty of Nicaragua. I do not occupy 
that ground. tne that this Government has got 
no right to go there after men who were citizens 
law of nations. Some gentlemen have replied to || of this country after ey have parted with their 
|them. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Groes- |! allegiance; and Mr. Webster says that it is not 
Beck] cited, the other day, the authority of Judge || incumbent on this country, by the law of nations, 
Story, in the Mariana Flora case, in which the || to do it. Nicaragua has got no embodied sov- 
| dictum occurred that the United States ships may |! ereignty at this time. She is the theater of fac- 
seize ships, commanded by American citizens, '' tions. The only legitimately elected President 
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of that Republic, by the popular vote, is William 


Walker. I assert that without fear of contra- 
diction, The only legitimately elected President 


of that country is William Walker. He would, 
inmy judgment, bave been there to-day as secure 
in his place, and in the affections of the people, 
as our Chief Magistrate is here, if it had not been 
for the illegal, unconstitutional conduct of Com- 
mander Davis. Without the authority of law, 
Commander Davis compelled him to surrender. 
Gentlemen say that he was rescued. Walker 
nevergave up the Granada, his own flag-ship, until 
the United States guns were leveled at her. To- 
day, but for the interposition of the officers of this 
Government, Walker would have been, in my 
judgment, as secure in the affections of the peo- 
ple there as our President is in ours. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman will 
have no objection, | presume, to a resolution for 
sending Walker back, and allowing him to test 
the affections of the people of Nicaragua. I will 
vote for that. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Certainly not. 
I want him sent back, and I stated so in the be- 
ginning; but it is what the Government, I am 
afraid, does not intend to do. It was to prevent 
this that Commander Davis, last spring, arrested 
him and brought him to this country; and it was 
to prevent this that Commodore Paulding has 
repeated a similar outrage. No, sir. He is first 
arrested, shorn of his arms, sent to this country, 
and turned logse, charged as being an offender 
against our tg emp: never tried. Can mock- 
ery upon outrage be more moustrous? 

[ said then, and [ take occasion to repent, that 
the act of Commodore Paulding was robbery and 


kidnapping. ‘Thissome gentlemenexpressed their | 


regretat having heard. Whatis robbery? Web- 
ster, in his dictionary, among other definitions, 
says itis ‘* to take by violence and oppression.”’ 
Did not Commodore Paulding take Walker by 
violence and oppression? ‘** To strip unlawfully.” 
Did not Paulding strip him of his arms and his 
property, and send him tothis country? Was it 
notdone unlawfully? The President of the Upi- 
ted States said, just as I said before | thought he 
would, that it was unlawfully done. ‘ Unlaw- 
fully stripped.’’ By the definition of your great 
lexicographer, and by the definition of every man, 
if he was unlawfully stripped, then it was rob- 
bery. And I say that restitution should be made. 
Send him back just as you found him, with all 
his men, with all his arms, and with all his pro- 
visions. ‘That is all I ask you todo. It is all 
William Walker asks this country to do, and he 
will show this country whether he has the affec- 
tions of the people there or not. Sir, for shame’s 
sake, | ask this American Congress not to come 
here and assert the principle that Walker hascom- 
mitied a violation of our Jaws, and that he was 
rescued out of mercy. He feels no obligations 
for any such mercy. Just as the East Indians said 
when Hastings offered them the mercy of the 
British forces, ‘* save us from such friends.’’ | 
presume Walker would repeat the same. He 
wants none of your mercy. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I desire not to inter- 
rupt the gentleman, but I wish to know if he de- 
fines this to be robbery ? 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have defined | 


it to be robbery. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I should like the gen- | 


ileman to tell me if robbery must not be com- 
mitted with felonious intent, and whether this act 
was committed with felonious intent? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. What the gen- 
cleman states is,in one sense,robbery. Itis legal 
cobbery. I did not say legal robbery, I said 
robbery. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Whatkind of robbery? | 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Robbery is the 
unlawful stripping of another. Thatis robbery; 
and all the medals that you may grant to Com- 


modore Paulding, if melted and spread out to their | 


utmost capacity, will not make a coating large 
enough and broad enough to hide the enormity of 
the deed. The spot will stand there as a stain 
upon the national escutcheon, unless it be wiped 


out by that restitution which alone can redress the | 


wrong. You may say ‘‘out,”’ but it will not out. 

What says Webster is kidnapping? He says, 
among other definitions, it is * to foreibly carry 
away any person whatsoever from his own coun- 
try or State, into another.”’ Did not Commodore 


| 
| 





Paulding do that?) Walker was legally natural- 
| ized; he was the legally elected President of Nica- 
ragua. ‘Thatis hiscountry. He has been seized 
and.forcibly carried away, and brought into this 


country. That, by the definition which I have | 


spon d,iskidnapping. You cannot wipe that out. 


‘ou have got to justify it as being legally done. | 


The President of the United States says it was 
illegally done. 

But I must hasten on. Upon the subject of 
the law of nations.touching the duties of one na- 
tion towards another in the restraint of its citi- 
zens or subjects, in their conduct towards others, 
[ affirm that itisin no way the duty of any nation 
to prevent the migration of its people to the other, 
even if they migrate with the view of joining the 
enemies of that nation. In other words, it is not 
the duty of this country, by the law of nations, 
to prevent its citizens from quitting this country 


with a view of taking sides in foreign wars, if, | 


in quitting, they renounce their allegiance to this 
country. This whole doctrine is ably and lucidly 
set forth in Mr. Webster’s letter to M. de Bocan- 
egra, which I have before me. Mr. Bocanegra 
first addressed Mr. Webster when Secretary of 
State, on the 12th of May, 1842, upon the subject 
of the violation of our neutrality towards Mexico, 
by what he called invasion, from the United States. 
I read part of what he said, in which he sets forth 
his complaint: 

‘* The Mexican Government entertained so high an opin- 


ion of the force of the Government of the United States, | 


and of its power to restrain those, its subjects, from violat- 
ing the religious faith of treaties solemnly concluded be- 
tween it and other nations, and from committing hostilities 


against such nations in time of peace, that it cannot easily | 


comprehend how those persons have been able to evade the 
punishment decreed against them by the laws of the United 
States themselves, and to obtain that quiet impunity which 
incessantly encourages them to continue theig attacks. [tis 
well worthy of remark, that no sooner does the Mexican 
Government, in the exercise ofits rights, which itcannctand 
does not desire to renounce, prepare means to recover pos- 
sessions usurped from it, than the whole population of the 
United States, especially in the southera States, is in com- 
mouon; and, in the most public manner, a large portion of 
them is turned upon Texas, in order to prevent the rebels 


trom being subjected by the Mexican arms, and brought | 


back to proper obedience. 

‘** Could proceedings more hostile on the part of the Uni- 
ted States have taken place had that country been at war 
with the Mexican Republic ? Could the insurgents of Texas 


have obtained a cooperation more effective or more favorable | 
to their interests? Certainly not. The civilized world looks | 


on with amazement, and the Mexican Government is filled 
with unspeakable regret, as it did hope and had a right to 


hope, that, living n° peace with the United States, your | 


Government would preserve our territory from the invasions 
of your own subjects.”’ 


In a previous part of the same letter he says: 


* ft is, however, notorious that the insurgent colonists of | 


that integral part of the territory of the Mexican Republic 
would have been unable to maintain their prolonged rebel- 
lion without the aid and the etlicient sympathies of citizens 


of the United States, who bave publicly raised forces in | 


their cities and towns; have fitted out vessels in their ports 
and ladened them with munitions of war, and have marched 

' to commit hostilities against a friendly nation under the 
eyes and with the knowledge of the authorities, to whom 
are intrusted the fulfillment of the law.”’ 


To this, Mr. Webster replied as follows, on the 
8th of July, 1842: 


The revolution in Texas, and the events connected with 


it, and springing out of it, are Mr. De Bocanegra’s principal | 


topies; and itis in relation to these that his complaint is 
founded. 
Government of the United States has not promoted the in- 
surrection in ‘Texas, favored the usurpation of its territory, 
or supplied the rebels with vessels, ammunition, and money. 
It Mr. de Bocanegra intends this asa frank admission of the 
lronest and cautious neutrality of the Government of the 
United States in the contest between Mexico and Texas, 
he does that Government justice, and no more than justice ; 
but if the language be intended to intimate an opposite and 
| a reproachful. meaning, that meaning is only the more of- 
fensive for being insinuated rather than distinctly avowed.” 
Again: 
| fn the events leading to the actual result of these hos- 
tilities, the United States had no agency, and took no part. 
Its Government had, from the first, abstained from giving 


aid or succor to either party. [t knewits neutral obliga- 
| tions, and fairly endeavored to fulfill them all.” * s 


citizens of the Unfted States have supplied the rebels in 
Texas with ammunition, arms, vessels, money, and recruits ; 
have publicly raised forees in their cities, and fitted out 
| vessels in their ports, loaded them with munitions of war, 


|| and marched to commit hostilities against a friendly nation, 


under the eye, and with a knowledge, of the public author- 
ities. Inall this, My. De Bocanegra appears to forget that, 
while the United States are at peace with Mexico, they are 
also at peace with Texas; that both stand on the same foot- 
ing of triendly nations; that since 1837, the United Siates 
bave regarded Texas as an independent sovereignty, as 
much as Mexico, and that trade and commerce with citi- 
_ zens of a Government at war with Mexico cannot, on that 
| account, be regarded as an intercourse by which assistance 
| and succor are given to Mexican rebels.” * * * 


His Government, he says, flatters itself that the | 


** Mr. De Bocanegra’s complaint is twofold. First, that, 
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** Acknowledging Texas to be an independent nation, the 
Government of the United States, of course, allows’ 
encourages lawful trade and commerce between fee 
countries. If articles contraband of war be found mineiea 
with this commerce, while Mexico and Texas are belligesess 
States, Mexico has the right to intercept the transit of os 7. 
articles to her enemy. This is the common right of all bel 
ligerents, and belongs to Mexico ip the same extent as . 
other nations. But Mr. De Bocanegra is quite we}| oe ” 
that it is not the practice of nations to undertake to probibis 
their own subjects, by previous laws, from trafficin < 
articles contraband of war. Such trade is carried on mo 
risk of those engaged in it, under the liabilities ond penalt : 
prescribed by the law of nations, or by pasticular ioaaies 
If it be true, therefore, that citizens of the United Beane 
have been engaged in a commerce by which Texas, pa 
enemy of Mexico, has been supplied with arms and muni. 
tions of war, the Government of the United States, never. 
theless, was not bound to prevent it, could not have pre. 
vented it, without a manifest departure from the principles 
of neutrality, and is in no way answerable for the Soeur 
quences.”’ s * * e * * * . 

* There can be no doubt at all that, for the last six Vears 
the trade in articles contraband of war between the United 
States and Mexico, has been greater than between the Upj. 
ted States and Texas. Itis probably greater at this moment 
Why has not Texas aright tocomplain of this? Forno rea. 
son, certainly, but because the permission to trade, or the 
actual trading, by the citizens of a Government, in articles 
contraband of war, is not a breach of neutrality.” 

* - o * * * * * * + 

“The second part of Mr. De Bocanegra’s complaint js 
thus stated: ‘ No sooner does the Mexican Government, in 
the exercise of its rignts, which it cannot and does not desire 
to renounce, prepare incans to recover @ possession usurped 
from it, than the whole population of the United States 
especially in the southern States, is in commotion ; andin 
the most public manner, a large portion of them is directed 
upon ‘Texas.’ 

** And how does Mr. De Bocanegra suppose that the Goy. 
ernment of the United States can prevent, or is bound tp 
undertake to prevent, the people from thus going to Texas? 
This is emigration—the same emigration, though not under 
the same circumstances, which Mexico invited to Texas ty 
fore the revolution. These persons, so far as is known to the 
Government of the United States, repair to Texas, not as 
citizens of the United States, but as ceasing to be such eij 
izens, and as changing at the same time, their allegiance and 
their domicile. Should they return, after having entered into 
the service of a foreign State, still claiming to be citizens of 
the United States, it will be for the authorities of the United 
States Government to determine how far they have violated 
the municipal laws of the country, and what penalties they 
have incurred. The Government of the United States does 
not maintain, and never has maintained, the doctrine of the 
perpetuity of national allegiance; and surely Mexico main 
tains no such doctrine; because her actually existing Gov 
ernment, like that of the United States, is tounded on the 
principle that men may throw off the obligations of that alle 
giance to which they are born. The Government of th 
United States from its origin has maintained legal provisions 
for the naturalization of such subjects of foreign States as 
may choose to come hither, make their home in the country, 
and revouncing their former allegiance, and complying with 
certain stated requisitions, to take upon themselves the 
character of citizens of this Government. Mexico herself, 
has laws granting equal facilities to the naturalization of for 
eigners. On the other hand, the United States have noi 
passed any law restraining their own citizens, native or nat 
uralized, from leaving the country, and forming political re 
lations elsewhere. Nor do other Governments, in modem 
times, attempt any such thing. It is true that there are Gov 
ernments which assert the principle of perpetual allegiance; 
yet, even in cases where this is not rather a matter of theory 
than practice, the duties of this supposed continuing alle 
giance are left to be demanded of the subject himsel!, when 
within the reach of the power of his former Government. and 
as exigencies may arise, and are not attempted to be enforced 
by the imposition of previous restraint, preventing men from 
leaving their country.”? 


Again: 


“ The chief Executive Magistrate, as well as fanction- 
aries in every other department, is restrained and guived 
by the Constitution and the laws of the land. Neither the 
Constitution, nor the law of the land, nor principles known 
to the usages of modern States, authorize him to interdict 
lawful trade between the United States and Texas, or to 
prevent, Or attempt to prevent, individuals from leaving tle 
United States for Texas, or any other foreign country. 

“If such individuals enter the service of Texas, or any 
other foreign State, the Government of the United States 
no longer holds over them the shield of its protection. They 
must stand or fall in their newly-assumed character, and 
according to the fortunes which may betide it.” 


Sir, who said that? Daniel Webster, who was 
as learned in the law, State, constitutional and na- 
tional, as any man that ever lived upon the face of 
the earth. He was known, sir, as the Great Con- 
stitutional Expounder. I am not here to defend 
all the opinions he ever uttered; but I believe that 
he was quite Federal enough in all his construc: 
tions. He wasaman whose massive intellect, like 
a huge lens, gathering every passing ray of light, 
brought the whole toa focal point of intense clear- 
ness and brightness upon every subject to which 
it was directed. Every question to which his at 
tention was directed never passed from his hands 
without being thoroughly explained and made 
perfectly clear to any intellect. ‘That is what he 
says; that neither Congress nor the President has 
a right to prevent, or attempt to prevent, citizens 
from migrating from this country, even with & 
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joining the enemies of a party at peace 
” They have a right to abjure their alle- 
Mr. ' } s 

at that time, in a circular letter, uses 


view of 
with us. 

jance. | 
to Mexico 

i ‘ anguage. 
similar lang gt 
cays, on June 6, 1842: 

our own laws upon this subject, which embody to the 
fullest extent the prineiples of the law of nations, only au- 
worie ihe prevention of armed and organized expeditions. 
[ris not permitted, nor is it to be expected, that we should 
arbid emigration 5 noris It @ violation of the obligations of 
vv prralily. that the country to which our people choose to 
- happens to be at war with another, with which 
The citizens and subjects of all countries 


neult 
emigrate, 
we are friendly 


hav ° . 7. 
as is that a larger number of the people of the United 


I cannot read all of it; but he | 


States has gone to that country. Does the number alter the 


principle ? If one may go, may not ten? If ten, why not 
a hundred, ora thousand? The principle is the same. An 
American citizen, tor example, is about to embark from 
New Orleans, and he has his rifle, bowie-knife, and pistols, 


Have our authorities any power to stop him? If there are | 


ten or a hundred, the case isthe same. I go further. If 
they admit they are going to Texas, and intend to become 
citizens, and to join the armies of that country, it cannot 
be pr vented. All that could be said to them would be, cif 
you goto Texas and become citizens, you have a right to 
do so, to change your allegiance, and to discharge all the 


new duties which such a change of allegiance may exact; | 


but you are no longer a citizen of the United States.’ Ifa 


regular military expedition is fitted out, then it is not only | 


our right, but our high duty, to prevent it. In all the revo- 
jutionary movements of the South American Republics, 
including Mexico, large numbers of our people joined the 
insurgents. Lt has always been so, and always will be.”’ 


Again, in the same paper, he says, in relation 


to the charge of citizens of the United States fur- | 


nishing arms to the Texans: 


Vaddy Thompson, our Minister |) 
| the law has been grossly violated against him, 





| lated nolaw. I am not here as his eulogist. 


e goue to S'exas and joined its armies. The only differ- | 


'| ognized the Rivas Government, and recognized 


| fense of the rights of our citizens, and in defens®™ 
of national law, I shall hail with delight, and be 
| ready to respond, from the bottom of my heart, | 


«| assert that such trade is no violation of neutrality ; |) 


that it has never been so regarded by any respectable writer 
oy public law; and that it is a well-settled principle, that 


to send articles contraband of war to a belligerent, is no | 


violation of neutrality; the only penalty being the forfeiture 
of the articles themselves. ’”’ 


On the 13th July, 1842, Mr. Webster acknowl- | 


| was illegal. 


edges the receipt of a copy of this circular, in a | 


yn *- 
leuer to Mr. Thompson. In that letter, the only 


omment he makes upon the circular is in these 


words: 


lar of Bocanegra’s, complaining of what he called a vio- | 


ation of onr neutrality toward Mexico) in terms too strong 

nyour circular to the members of the diplomatic corps.”’ 
Now, sir, in the opinion of these men, I say 

that our law, as it now exists, does not prevent 


citizens of the United States, with arms in their | 


hands, going into any country they please, pro- 
vided they do not go in military organizations 
Military expeditions are prevented. Military ex- 
peditions are known; there is no mistaking them. 
Sur laws say that they should be prevented, and 
[ say so too, if it can be done within our own 
3ut Tl say that General Walker had 
aright to go to Nicaragua. Those one hundred 
and fifty men hada rightto gothere. It was no 
military organization. 

Some gentleman has said that General Walker 
sailed in fraud of our laws. Mr. Chairman, with 
alldue respect, I think that wasa mistake. Gen- 
eral Walker’s expedition was inspected. His 
ship was inspected. He got a regular clearance. 
He had a right ts ii. He went out upon the high 
seas with just as clear a manifest as any of our 
ships sailing the ocean. 
firmed, as just read, that there is no power in the 
President, in the naval officers, or in the courts, 
under ourlawsas they were and still exist, to pre- 
vent the emigration of our people to other coun- 
tries. That is all I affirm. 
should be prevented, 


Mr. Webster has af- | 


l repeat, sir, in conclusion, as I have got but a | 


few minutes left, that 1 am not here against the 
Heutralicy laws, as far as they embody the well- 
settled laws of nations. I am for having them 


clearly and distinetly expressed. Armed expe- | 


ditions, organized against the law of nations, I 
&magainst; but when American citizens see fit to 
change their allegiance, and to go, with rifle and 


bowie knife in hand, I say that they have a right || 
Yes, sir, they have a constitutional | 


to do so, 
night to bear arms in this country and to carry 
them wherever they see fittogo. They cannot 
Use oursoilon which to organize military expedi- 


“ions. If they do so, stopthem, If Walker com- | 


mitted a wrong, let him be tried. If his men vio- 
lated the law, let them be tried, but do not add 


| his life, of his liberty, or his property, but by the 
| judgment of his peers and the laws of the land. 


insult to wrong, mockery to outrage. Do not | 


commit this 


guilty. If you acense him, try him; and if found 
Hotguilty, redress the wrong as you ought. My 
Opinion is, that he is innocent; that he has vio- 


great wrong upon him if he be not | 


| unfortunate in alluding to General Jackson, and 
| to the case of Captain Ingraham. 
son himself took possession of Florida. He was, 


oe ao . || country’s history, to bear that gallant flag, noti 
“ You have not spoken of it (referring to a previous cir- y ys , pd Se, BOF 1D 


| to bear the flag of their country against the inter- | 
| ests of their country. 


| were at peace with no authority in Nicaragua but | 


| of speaking lightly of the national faith or the na- | 


> may all be justly proud. That was ieve 
| we may all be justly proud. That was achieved || ourselves of a people who are a burden to us; 


tory will take care of him. ° 
Believing that he has violated no law, but that 


and vindicating, as I do, the constitutional rights 
of every man in our jurisdiction, whether citizen 
or not, I say, sir, that if he be guilty, try him; | 
but do not interfere with the rights of any man 
upon the bare assumption of his being an offender, 
without atrial. His guilt has to be proved and 
jadicially ascertained before he can be justly as- 
sailed as a criminal. 
Mr. Chairman, I stated, and repeat now, that | 
Walker’s government in Nicaragua was recog- 
nized by this. Mr. Wheeler, our minister, rec- | 
Walker as President. ‘The representative of that 
Government here was recognized by this Govern- 
ment; and this Government did not, sir—and I 
want this House to know it—recognize any other 
than the Government under which Walker held 
office, until after he sailed on thisexpedition. We 


his. Letno man say that I am in favor of violating 
national faith; let no man put me in the position 


tional flag. Gentlemencannotoceupy thatground: | 
I stand upon it myself. The stars and stripes, | 
whenever they wave overa gallant Navy in de- 


in praise of its chivalrous officers and men. 
But, sir, the members of this House have been | 


General Jack- | 


if you please, a grand fillibuster himself. That 
His error was on virtue’s side. He 
erred for the country, and for the people’s inter- 
ests. But it remained to Commander Davis and 
Commodore Paulding, for the first time in our 


defense of men of their own blood, of their own | 
flesh, of their own race, who had changed their | 
allegiance; but it was the honor of these officers | 


y- Itis the special honor of 
Commodore Paulding to have done what he did 
in anticipation of what a British commodore was 
about todo. He boasts of the deed, and says if | 
he had not done it the British would have done it. 
His glory, as [ understand it, is, that he stepped 
in and did the British work. When the American 
flag is prostituted to perform the work ofa British 
oficer, [ cannot commend the deed. Why, sir, 
when Davis took this same man, a British com- 
mander was alongside. If it is coming to this, 
that our Navy in Central America is to do British 
work and British bidding, I say it is time they 
were called home. It was not such work as this | 
that our daring commanders did in the last war, | 
when they elevated the American Navy to that 
height of glory that it has attained, and of which | 


by fighting the Briush, and opposing British pol- 
icy. 


I am for maintaining the same American policy | 


against British policy that our Navy then main- 
tained, 


stand here to-day upon ageneral principle which 
involves the rights of American citizens. lam 
here also to defend the American flag, whether 
upon land or upon sea, as long as it is borne aloft 
in defense of these rights. According to these 
principles no citizen of the United States, or for- 
eigner, within our jurisdiction, can be deprived of 


Upon these principles I stand or I fall. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. Chairman, whenever it shall 
be in order, I shall offer to the House the follow- 
ing resolution, which covers the ground that I 
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His- |! see {Mr. MArwanp] the other day, on this floor, 


[ am for maintaining the laws of our |) terprise of our merchants the untold wealth of the 


| country, and against aggressions of all sorts. I | 
Armed expeditions || 














that he had hoped and believed that this question 
would be discussed and disposed of without ref- 
erence to the subject of slavery, because, he said, 
there were no slaves in Central America. The 
inquiry was made prem & by many around 
me, ** How long will it be before there are slaves 
there?’’ This inquiry shows, what is almost 
universally felt to be true, that the slavery ques- 
tion is at the bottom of this whole movement, 
There is a party in this country who go for the 
extension of slavery; and these predatory ineur- 
sions against our neighbors are the means by 
which territory is to be seized, planted with sia- 
very, annexed to this Union, and, in combination 
with the present slaveholding States, made to 
dominate this Government, and the entire conti- 
nent; or, failing in the policy of annexation, to 
unite with the slave States in a southern slave- 
holding Republic. I believe that there are those 
who entertain such a purpose. I am opposed to 
the whole scheme, a to every part of it; and, in 
order to oppose it successfully, I think we should 


|| recur to the plans cherished by the great men who 


founded this Republic. I think we ought to put 
it out of the power of any body of men to plant 
slavery anywhere on this continent, by taking 
immediate steps to give to all of these countries 
| that require it, and especially to the Central Amer- 
ican States, the power to sustain free institutions 
under stable governments; and, as one method 
of doing this, we might plant those countries with 
a class of men who are worse than useless to us, 
who would prove themselves to be of immense 
advantage to those countries, who would attract 
the wealth and energy of our best men to aid and 
direct them in developing the incredible riches of 
those regions, and thus open them to our com- 
merce, and the commerce of the whole world. [ 
| refer to our enfranchised slaves, all of that class 
' who would willingly embrace the offer to form 
| themselves into a colony under the protection of 
'our flag, and the guarantee of the Republic of 
every personal and political right necessary to 
their safety and prosperity. 

What I propose is not new; it is bottomed. on 
the reasoning and recommendation of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Speaking of a proposition, similar in many 
respects, urged by him upon the Legislature of 
his native State, he says: 

“Tt was, however, found that the public mind would not 
| yet bear the proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day ; 
| yet the day is not far distant when it must bear it and adopt 
| it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written 
| in the book of fate, than that these people (the negroes) are 
| to be free ; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 

free, cannot live in the same Government. Nature, habit, 
| opinion, have drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
them. It is still in our power to direct the process of EMaN- 
CIPATION AND DEPORTATION, and in such slow degree as 
that the evil will wear off inseusibly, and their place be 
pari passu filled up by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, itisleftto force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up. We should in vain look for an ex- 
ample in the Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors,’’ 
_ ‘The time has ripened for the execution of Mr. 
Jefferson’s plan. By adopting it, we may relieve 


give tothem an amount of happiness and comfort 
they can never realize here, where ey are treated 
| asa degraded class; reinvigorate the feeble people 
| of the southern Republics, and open up to the en- 


intertropical region, containing 


a greater amount 
| of productive land than all the 


balance of the con- 


|| tinent; puta stop to the African slave trade, which 


| 


| is created and kept up by the demand for tropical 
| productions; by supplying that demand by the 
| labor of the only class of freemen capable of exer- 
| tion in that climate. I make this proposition to 
| meet, oppose, and defeat that which seeks by vio- 


|| lence to reéstablish slavery, reopen the African 


| 


| slave trade, subject those regions, in Walker’s 

own language, ‘‘to military rule,’’and exclude from 
them the people of the northern States. [ shail 
|| discuss and compare these propositions as fully 
as the time limited will allow me. 





propose to discuss: 


Resolved, That a select committee, to consist of ——mem- 
bers, be appointed by the Speaker, with instructions to in- 
quire into the expediency of providing for the acquisition 
of territory either in the Central or South American States, 
to be colonized with colored persons from the United States 
who are now free, or who may hereafter become free, and 
who may be willing to settle in such territory as a depend- 


| ency of the United States, with ample guarantees of their 


personal and political rights. 
Tt was remarked bya gentleman from Tennes- 


Mr. Randolph, in one of his most celebrated 

speeches in the Senate, addressing himself to Mr. 
| Calhoun, said: 
| Sir, I know there are gentlemen, not only from the 
| southern, but the northern States, who think that this 
|| unhappy question—for such it is—of negro slavery, which 
|| the Constitution has vainly attempted to blink by not usin 
|| the term, should never be brought into public notice, m 
| especially into that of Congress, and most especially here. 
| 


| Sir, with every due respect for the gentlemen who think 0, 
I differ with them fofo celo, Sir, it ie a thing which cannot 
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be hid. It ianotadry rot that you can cover with a carpet 
until the house tumbles about your ears. You might as well 
try to hide a volcano in full operation 
is a cancer on your face, and must not be tampered with 
by quacks, who never saw the disease or the patient, and 
prescribe across the Atlantic. 
ajone. 


** But no, sir; the politico-religious quacks, like the quack | 


in medicine and in everything else, will hear of nothing 
but bis nostrum ; all is to be forced—nothing can be trusted 
to time orto nature. The disease has run its course; it has 


It cannot be hid; it | 


j 
| 


| 


It must be, if you will, let | 


run its course in the northern States, it is beginning to run | 


its course in Maryland. The natural death of slavery is 
the unprofitableness of its most expensive labor. 
beginning in the meadow and grain country of Virginia— 


among those people there who haye no staple that can pay | 


fur slave labor.” 


He then points his conclusion in a way to make 


it stick in the memories of the masters of slaves, || 


| 


to whom he addressed himself: 


“The moment the labor of the slave ceases to be profit- 


able to the master, or very soon atter it has reached that | 


It is also | 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


stage, if the slave will not run away from the master, the 


mester will run away from the slave.”’ 


Mr. Chairman, lam Mr. Randolph’s proselyte; | 


he was no Abolitionist, although aware that sla- 
very was sapping the very foundations of the free 
institutions of his country—a cancer on the face, 
which, unless removed, would eat into the vitals 
of the Republic. [I concur in his opinion, that the 
master must run away from his slaves, unless 


they runaway from him. Unhappily forthe slave | 


States, many of theirenterprising young men leave 
their native land for those States where individual 
ability and exertion are sufficient to confer wealth 
and eminence; and all of that oppressed class who 
are compelled to labor with their naked hands, 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
j 
j 


and struggle for existence in competition with the | 


monopolizing slave power that holds the soil, and 
bands together, by a common interest, the capital, 


the intelligence, and influence of the order con- | 


trolling the government of the Commonwealth to 
make it paramount, would also fly, if they had the 
means of flight, or a spot on earth they could call 
their own to receive them. 
not yet come when the masters are ready to run 
away from their slaves, it will doubtless come, 
if ever that great mass of freemen who feel the 


} 


Although the time has | 


weight of the institution pressing them to the | 
earth, should have the means of reaching home- | 


steads in happier regions, where their labor might 
render them independent. 
more lamentable for a State than that which makes 
it the obvious interest of the mass of its free pop- 
ulation to abandon it? and if poverty prevents 
this desertion, the cause of detention, constantly | 
increasing, Must in the end grow into a frightful 
calamity. 
Every statesman who has looked into the con- 
dition of the slave States, has always found it fall | 
of difficulties. Mr. Randolph’s solution does not | 
end them, unless we goa step further. Where | 
would the slaves goif they could run away? The 
North may receive an absconding straggler here | 
and there, but what States would receive five mil- 
lion of slaves? or how would the runaways be any- 
where provided for? ‘The free States which have | 
put an interdict, so far away as remote Oregon, | 
upon the admission of free blacks, even in the | 
stinted number which might come from the lim- | 
ited emancipation permitted in the South, would | 
harulyreceive millions uponageneral jaildelivery. 
Nor can the masters run away from their slaves, | 


nor emancipate them en masse without making it | 
a St. Domingo. 
Mr. Randolph had a grave meaning in the al- 
ternatives he suggests for the riddance of slavery, 
although its strong sense, as usual with him, is | 
pointed with sarcasm. His will shows how the 
slaves were to run away from their masters. That | 
testament delivers a practical lesson to his State, | 
more pregnant with sage advice than any ever re- | 
ceived from his eloquent lips, on which she hung 
with such rapture. 
The first and second bequests read thus: 
“1. Lgive and bequeath to my slaves their freedom, | 
heartily regretting that | have ever been the owner of one. | 
“2. [give to my executors a sum not exceeding eight 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, | 
to transport and settle said slaves to and in some other State 
or Territory of the United States, giving to all above the age 
of forty noi jess than ten Reres of land each.” 


_ No man ever more thoroughly understood the | 
interest, or more ety studied the heart of Vir- 
ginia, than John Randolph. The words I have 


read will one day be embodied in a statute of the 
State. ° 


~ 


Can any condition be | 


i 


the strongest features of their characters. 
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Washington had led the way in this mode of || state of the mother country, to which we weal 


j 


’ oe ’ ‘ } aes e woul 
deliverance, manumitting all his slaves bywill; || restore its improved race that has arise), . 


and this wasin pursuance of what long before he || 
said the interests of Maryland and Virginia de- | 
manded. In his letter to Sir John Sinclair, in || 
reference to these States, he said: ‘* Gradual ab- | 
olition,”’ “nothing is more certain, they must || 
have, and at a period not remote.’’ It seems, || 
however, from an earlier letter to La Fayette, that |/ 
he contemplated, with peculiar pleasure, the idea of |) 


| a nation there to spread civilizatio 


amon 
evolent 
nh to form’ 
raw. hence 
7 and establish 
n and relic; 

over Africa. Time has shown that oe 
which have produced races, never to improve 


us, has paralyzed all the efforts of the ben 
society that has labored so long in vai 
community in Liberia which would d 
its kindred emancipated population 


their enfranchisement. He says to the Marquis: 

‘* Your late purchase of an estate in Cayenne, with a view 
of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous and noble 
proof of your humanity. Would to God a like spirit might 


diffuse itself generally into the minds of the people of this 
country !”? 


He did not expect this at once, for he adds: 
* To set the slaves afloat at once, would, [ really believe, 
be productive of much inconvenience and mischief; but by 


degrees it might. and assuredly ought, to be effected, and 
that by legislation.”’ 


The legislation resulted differently, as is shown | 


in the closing passage of Mr. Jefferson’s will, in 
relation to the slaves, which his incumbered 
estate enabled him to dispose of. 
words: 


*<[ give them their freedom, and earnestly request of the 
Legislature of Virginia a confirmation of the bequest of 


, freedom to these servants, with permission to remain in this 


State, where their families and connections are, as an addi- 
tional instance of the favor of which I have received so 


Agany manifestations in my life, and for which 1 now give 


1em my last solemn and dutiful thanks.’? 


The ‘ gradual abolition ’’ contemplated by 
Washington had, before Mr. Jefferson’s death, 
made so large a class of free negroes as to endan- 
ger the safety of the white race by inciting for- 


midable insurrections among the slaves, besides | 
producing the lesser inconveniencesapprehended. || 


Hence the law prohibiting manumission without 
the removal of the emancipated slaves from the 
State. Mr. Randolph’s love for his own State 
was so great that he setan example of an exodus 
by sending his tribe of freed blacks beyond the 
contines of Virginia, at the costof much mischief 
to another State. By the legislation of many free 
States the intrusion of such emigration was soon 


prevented; and it may now be asserted with truth, | 


that the laws of the free and the slave States com- 
bine to perpetuate slavery! for where is the freed 


mantogo? Afewrich masters provide the means | 


to return their bondsmen to Africa; and recently 
some small parties embarked to Mexico, to throw 
themselves upon the humanity of its semi-bar- 
barous people. There is no alternative but to 
submit to expulsion, or to refuse the boon of free- 
dom. There existed at least a half million man- 
umitted slaves before the proscriptive laws were 
passed at the North or South. In the latter sec- 
tion, where the intercourse of the enfranchised 
and enslaved of the same race is pregnant with 
danger, measures are in progress to reduce all to 
the condition of slavery. Laws have been passed 
in some of the slave States providing that the freed 
may subject themselves again to servitude, if the 

can find a master. During the summer and fall 
another step was taken in this direction by large 


|| meetings in Virginia, praying the Legislature to 


authorize a sweeping sale of all free blacks by 
auction—to reduce the entire race within the State, 
however slightly tinctured with negro blood, to 


: ; : | bondage. 
unless the North isready to becomeaSt. Domingo; || 


Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the compar- 
ative progress of the slave and free States, since 
the illustrious patriots of Virginia,in the last and 
most solemn act of their lives, bore their testi- 
mony against the institution which now convulses 
the Confederacy, tending to condemn their policy. 
There is much in the aspect now given fo our af- 
fairs by that fatal element, against whWh their 
forecast gave warning, to prove that their solici- 
tude to remove it had its root in that sound judg- 
mentand devoted love to the country, which made 
One 


great difficulty o®structed these efforts. Eman- 


me es was easy, but the amalgamation of the 
- 


rite and black races was abhorrent, and their 
existence as equals, under the same Government, 


| was for that reason impossible. They were, nev- 


| 


ertheless, resolved to make the experiment of the 
gradual abolition of slavery, hoping that time 
would make some outlet to the degraded caste. I 
believe the existing circumstances on this con- 
tinent now justify that hope. The attempt of 
African colonization, to relieve us of the load, has 
failed. The immense distance, and the barbarous 


It is in these | 


Africa, or to be improved there, but to abandon it 
|| and give their vigor and derive their advancement 
|| in other climes, are not to be reversed by the best 
efforts of the best of men. ‘* Westward the Star 
of empire takes its way,” is a prophecy which 
will find its accomplishment within the tropics ag 
well as outside of them on this continent. Lib- 
my and security promote enterprise and indusiry 
|| and so create that intelligence which brings in jts 
|| train civilization and Christianity. Africa is 4 
| desert, in which every effort to propagate the ele. 
| ments which lead to such results have proved fai). 
| ures; and for ages Africa has ever been * the house 
|| of bondage.”’ 
|, As Americans, it is our first interest to take 
|| care of this continent, and provide for the races 
| on whose. faculties and labor its advancement 
|| depends. In my opinion, the door is now open 
|| in Central America to receive the enfranchised 
|, colored race born amongst us, and which has 
|| received, with our language and the habits coy. 
| tracted under our institutions, much that adapts 
| it to sustain a part in giving stability to the insti- 
|| tations copied from ours in the Central American 
|| Republics. 
|| Mr. Wells, an American gentleman of high 
| talents and attainments, with a view to promote 
commercial enterprises originating with a mer- 
|| chant of New York, recently traversed Central 
| America under most favorable auspicies, in order 
| to explore its resources and obtain certain mining 
|, and commercial privileges from the Government 
| of Honduras. His volume, published at the close 
|| of the year 1856, and which gives the condition 
| of the country down to the end of Walker’s first 
| invasion, is full of information as to the capabil- 
ities of the country, and the posture of the parties 
|| thatdistractit. Itshowson whatthe Liberals, who 
|| emancipated the country from Spain, rely for the 
preservation ofits freedom. He was intimate with 
|| Cabafias, the late enlightened and most liberal 
President of Honduras, whose policy he indicates 
in the brief passages I now read from his book: 


** Although as a Spanish American, Cabaias was person- 
ally opposed, at the commencement of his administration, to 
the encouragement of enterprises through which strangers 
would be likely to obtain a dangerous ascendency in Central 
America, he was gradually induced, by the influence of 
Seniors Cachoand Mejiu, his Ministers, to dismiss these ob- 
jections. In the midst of his harassing campaign in Gra- 
cias, in the month of July, he found time to turn his attention 
toward the interoceanic railway project; and to Cabaiias 
should be ascribed the double honor of conquering bis inborn 
prejudices against foreigners, and of giving the principal 
impulse to an enterprise likely to assume an importance 
second to none in the present age. 

** Actuated by the same laudable intentions, and pene- 

| trated with the.conviction that only through northern in- 
|| dustry and enterprise can the Spanish-American races be 
| raised to a permanent grade of prosperity, Sefior Barrun- 
| dia, then far advanced in years, and frequently referred to 
| in this sketch, as a talented and zealous member of the 
|| Liberal party, was dispatched to Washington as the first 
|| diplomatic agent ever sent to the United States by Hondu- 
|| Fas, as adistinct Power. His death at New York, on the 
|| 6th of August, of the same year, put an untimely end tothe 








} 


| 
| negotiations, and frustrated the dawning hopes of the Lib- 
|| erals.?? 


The precise object aimed at in the negotiation 

| proposed to our President, is made conspicuous 
| in the address of the Minister Barrundia, one of 
| the great and learned men of the country, the last 
| of its revolutionary stock, whose eloquence and 
] wisdom in its councils led the way to the achieve- 
_ ment ofits independence. Hispresentation speech 
|| uttered the sentiments of the President of Hon- 
| duras, as well as those of the venerable patriot 
‘and statesman and all the liberals he le , who 
founded that Republic on the basis of our North 
American Confederacy. Every word of it |s 
pregnant with political meaning to which time will 
give effect; and the House cannot fail to mark 
these sentences in the address, and give emphasis 
to the closing words: 

“ The mission with which I am charged is perhaps more 
significant than any which has yet originated in Central 
America, and its objects are such as are seldom confided 
to an ordinary legation. It relates to the vital interests 
an American people struggling st the antagonism 
monarchica! principles, which, unfortunately, in some parts 
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ofthis continent are seeking to change the blessings of lib- {| fense. It also prohibited that Republic from erecting forti- | the St. Lawrence to Vancouver’s Island on the 


erty and independence for alien protectorates and irrespons- 


iple cictatorships.”” 


words became facts. Carrera, a mestizo, of mixed | 
Spanish, and Indian blood, had, years before, by | 
the aid of his Indian allies, made himself Dictator 
of Guatemala; then turning his force against | 
Cabaiias, Preside 
the Liberals, he pl 
mestizo, in a dictatorship over that State. 
with this latter chieftain that the British Govern- 
ment has negotiated its treaty, resigning the Bay 
islands to the so-called Republic, but still hold- 
ing them under the ** alien protectorate’’ of Brit- 
ish institutions. I will read a single 
the lucid sketch given by Mr. Wells’s book, | 
which is, in fact, his report to the American mer- 
chants who employed him to examine the state of 
the country, in which they designed to prosecute 
In this passage 
he makes an epitome which grasps the whole 


history. 
«[t will be seen that the main cause of the devastating | 


wars of Central America, has been the division of the | coupled with the exclusion of slavery, because || 


States into irreconcilable parties; one advocating the con- | 
tinuance of the obsolete forms of the Spanish viceroyalty, 


and the revival of the extinct aristocratical institutions of | 


the colonial period; and the other, emulous of the astonish- 


ing progress of the United States under a purely republican || to one of his emissariesembarked with him in the 
|| enterprise. In his letter to Goicuria, sent by him 


vernment, vainly ae to establish a similar system, 
and shedding their best bi 


in the thirty years’ struggle | 
to that end. 


of Honduras and chief of || Cfowns the climax of its obnoxious impositions. | 


j 
d Santos Guardiola, another || It is strange that our President in his enumera- | foe ‘ 
e. Itis| tion of the shocking guarantees with which Eng- | of Central America. She relinquished it; but she 


| that part of the Senate, which was, and is still 


“Of the patriotie motives of the Liberals, scarcely one | 
among the few native and foreign writers upon the politics || 


of Central America but pay a deserved tribute to their earn- 
est exertions in behalf of their country. 


guished men under the monarchy, the greater portions of the 


the University, who had preferred these studies to that of 
theology Or canons, not so much as a means of support as 
because they are almost the only careers open to those who 
reject the ecclesiastical vocation. ‘It also numbered many 
merchants and landed proprietors, supported by a numerous 
body, composed of the more intelligent artisans and labor- 


_ers. Their leaders were men of very decided democratical 


principles, of unquestionable ability, and, considering the 


school they were brought upin and the influence that sur- || 


rounded them, they manifested no small amount of true 
patriotism and devotedness to their convictions; though, 
alas! in too many instances, stained with venality and even 
with deeds of oppression and blood. What they overthrew, 
and what they accomplished for the State is honorable alike 
w their talents and their sentiments; and though the limits 
ofa sketch will scarcely admit a due appreciation of it, a 
cursory view of their achievements, taking into considera- 
tion the circumstances of the people, and of the times, will 
probably excite more wonder, and certainly merits higher 
praise, than the victories of Alvarado.’ 

“ Since Guardiola’s usurpation of the supreme power in 
Honduras, the State has assumed a temporary importance 
abroad, by the arrangement of a treaty between its Govern- 
ment and that of Great Britain, by which the Central Amer- 
ican question was finally settled, the Bay Islands restored 
to the Republic, and the British protectorate withdrawn 
from the Mosquito territory. The communication of Sefior 
Alvarado, Honduras’s Minister to Great Britain, announcing 
to his Government the conclusion of the treaty, is dated 
London, September 15, 1856. The principal feature in the 
convention was the right accorded to the inhabitants of the 
Bay Islands to maintain their own municipal government, 
to be administered by legislative, executive, and judicial 
oficers of their own election ; trial by jury in their own 
courts; freedom of religious belief and worship, public and 


| more than any American could possibly accomplish, be- 
An English author || cause you can make the British Cabinet see that we are not 
includes in the Liberal party some few who had been distin- || engaged in any scheme for annexation; you can make them 
| see that the only way to cut the expanding and expansive 
legal and medical professions, or, in other words, the élite of || democracyof the North, is by a powerful and compact south- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


} 
j 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


private; exception from military service exceptfortheirown | 


defense; and from all taxation on real or other property be- 
yond such as may be imposed by their own municipality, 
and collected for the treasury of the same, arid to be ap- 
pled to the common benefit. 

“ The stipulations concerning religious freedom and trial 
by jury are thus forced on Honduras, and furnish the germs 
from which these eminently Anglo-Saxon ideas must event- 
nally spread to the main land. Under the Federal Republic, 
the attempt to introduce this gave rise to the sanguinary con- 
flicts between the authorities and the Indians, who then, as 


how, were incapable of appreciating its benefits. The privi- | 


leges thus accorded to an integral portion of the State afford 


the first instance of the establishmentin Central America of | angnaet of it, under the threat of flying off. 


republican institutions, which are not subject to overthrow 
at the caprice of temporary rulers.’’ 

It seems that our American observer, standing 
on the spot—however averse to this British ob- 
‘rusion—is obliged to admit that it afforded ‘‘ the 
Jirst instance of the establishment in Central America 
of republican institutions which are not subject to 
overthrow at the caprice of temporaryrulers.”’ But 
what says our President in reference to this con- 
vention? He revolts at it, because, (I read his 
words:) 


“‘ Whilst declaring the Bay Islands to be a free territory, 
under the sove 


Searcely be said to exist. {t divided them from the remain- 
der of Honduras, and gave to their inhabitants a separate 
Government of their own, with legislative, executive, and 
judicial officers, elected by themselves. it deprived the 
Government of Honduras of the taxing power in every form, 
and exempted the people of the istands from the perform- 
ance of military duty, except for their own exclusive de- 


| 
} 
| 


i| 


|}; @ 


| 


: of Hondaras, itdeprived that Repub- | 
lic of rights without which its sovereignty over them could | 


| 





In a littke more than a year afierwards the last || Vided ‘that slavery shall not at any time hereafter be per- 


| mitted to exist therein.’ ”’ | 


m 
|| for the enterprise endangered by another fleet hover- 


| with which he is surrounded; at the hardy at- | 


|| harboring designs which they dare not avow, and | 


s ‘ reir protection ; thus leavin e . es . 

He eee ae vaaes halt taatte pe || Pacific, ringing its preseure to bear upon our 

whole northern frontier, is as much constraint as 
can be endured. The nation would be willing to 
close this century as it began—in hostility with 
England—rather than submit to encroachment in 
our southern quarter. Forthis reason our Govern- 
ment insisted that Great Britain should abandon 
the assumed protectorate claimed over the coasts 


_ This last point is marked by inverted commas 
in the message, by way of showing that he gives | 
the exact words of the treaty in that clause, which | 


stipulated with Honduras that the subjects left by 
her in the Bay Islands should continue te enjoy 
the free institutions which she had planted there. 
Our own citizen, Mr. Wells, looking to the estab- 


land incumbered her surrender of the Bay Islands 

to the mercy of the dictator, omitted those which | 
were closely associated with, and gave vitality to | 
that interdicting slavery. They were the right of | 





age from || habeas corpus, trial by jury, and freedom of religious || lishment of our influence through our institutions 


| in this quarter, hails this step as ‘* the establishment 
in Central America of republican institutions, which 
are not to be overthrown at the caprice of temporary 

| rulers.”? 

| Can Mr, Buchanan summon hardihood to in- 


laboring to force slavery on Kansas. He “ sticks || Se ahs ae 
a pin there’’ and thus tells them, ‘I join you in || VOlVe this country in a war to expel the free ey 
made 


making war upon the establishment of Anglo- comer to the a! ower by the treat 
Saxon institutions in any part of Central America, || Wit the dictator Guardiola, @ind subject them to 
his absolute authority? [ would rather hope that 
they will frustrate the design we have formed and oth eee if not now, may yet, under an- 
sent Walker to execute,’? and which the latter || % ‘nl Carte its influence over the 
plainly avows in the following passage of a letter || M@tniand o entral America, by giving its sup- 
| port to maintain Governments there based upon 
its own tery principles. To do this, we 
must, like England in the case of the Bay Islands, 
send our people into the country, protect our mer- 
chants in their enterprises there, and make an honest 
demonstration of the fixed purpose of our Government 
to build up the prosperity of Central America for its 
| own and our advantage. Whatcould confer more 
| honor on our national character than the accept- 
| ance of the proposal which the illustrious patriot 
| Barrundia, as the last act of his life, submitted to 
our late President, speaking for Cabafias and the 
wishes (as Mr. Wells and our diplomatic agent, 
Mr. Squier, give reason to believe) of the people 
of Honduras. Barrundia says: 

‘She offers her commodious ports, her salubrious climate, 
and her great but undeveloped resources, to the aid of this 
undertaking, and freely offers her rich and fertile country to 
the enterprise and industry of the American people. Hon- 
duras should be forever the friend and sister of the United 
States, and she looks hopefully to the latter for the support 
of her liberty and independence. May the eternal Dispos¢r 


of events link together the people of both by the unalterable 
tie of interest and future mutual prosperity.’’ 


belief and worship. 
But Mr. Buchanan put his mark on that line of 
the treaty which excited so much abhorrence in 


as minister to England, he says: 


** With your versatility, and, if I may use the term, adapt- 
ability, I expect much to be donein England. You can do 


ern federation based on military principles.” 

Again he says: 

“ Tell he must send me the news, and let me know 
whether ‘Cuba must and shall be free’ but not for the 
Yankees, Oh! no! that fine country is not fit for those bar- 
barous Yankees! What would such a psalm-singing set 
do in the island?”’ 

In his letter to the Hon. C. J. Jenkins, of 
Georgia, Walker admits that though he did not | 
go to Central America to establish slavery, that 
measure was the guiding star of his policy after 
he reached there. He admits, too, that the decree 
issued with this object in view, was his individ- 
ual act, and that it was opposed by the whole | 
body of native inhabitants. He asserts, also, that | 
the measure was resorted to by him as part of a | 
system for promoting ‘‘ the increase of negro sla- | 


, . 2 99 i 

very on this continent.”? — ; cause of liberty, and in such manner that Honduras may 
Now, whether the President sent his fleet to || procced to develop her latent elements of prosperity, and to 

Nicaragua to protect that State from Walker’s || improve the advantages of a position eminently favored by 

attempt, in compliance with the late treaty, or to nature, without a fear of disturbance for the future, either 


. || from civil discord or exterior aggression, should such a for- 
ake a cover for our national honor, and a cover || tunate result be attained, Honduras will yet present, in the 


center of the commercial world, the glorious spectacle of a 
free and prosperous people sustained by the generosity of the 
great American Republic.” 

To what a glorious and benevolent mission was 
our country called by this invocation of Barrun- 
tempts of every branch of the Government to || dia, compared with those vile buccaneering expe- 
propagate slavery North and South; at the mani- | ditions set on foot by a body of fillibustering mal- 
fest determination, both of the Senate and the late || contents among us, enemies alike of both Repub- 
and the present President, to keep open the Cen- || lics!' They want to set up a government “* under 
| tral American dispute with the Deitiah Govern- || military rule.’? They want to be associated with 
| ment, making its treaty with Honduras for the || the slave States, and exclude ** the psalm-singing 
| exefision of slavery from the Bay Islands the || Yankees.’”? They want to repeal the edict eman- 
| main difficulty, without seeing that there is a || cipating the slaves in the Central American States 
| latent purpose of forcing slavery on that region || and enslave them again. And can any one doubt 
gainst the will of a majority of the people of the || whether these rapacious propagandists of slavery 
Union, and making the Confederacy submit to a || would hesitate, in case of success, to make them- 
selves amends for their toils, sufferings, and dan- 
gers, somewhat as Cortez turned these conquests 
to account, acquired and held “ by military rule ?”’ 

Connected with this overture of Barrundia, on 








He concludes by repeating: 


“The earnest solicituile of Honduras to establish a true 
and intimate fraternity with the United States, in such form 
that both nations may have a single interest for the common 


ing on that coast, remains a problem. In one view, 
the policy contemplated by him is very clear. No | 
man can look at the complexion of the Cabinet | 





he purpose of subjecting Central America to 
| slavery has been boldly proclaimed ; and the open- 

ing of the African slave trade is seed upon to fill 

up the void in the laboring population which must || the part of Honduras, freely offering ‘‘ her rich 
be made by the war and the expulsion of danger- || and fertile country (rich in gold and every spe- 
ous classes. Is it not a degradation of the nation || cies of vegetation) to the enterprise and industry 
which stands on this continent as the first asserter || of the American people,’’ in return for security 
of its freedom and independence, and the great || from * civil discord and foreign aggression,” was 
exemplar of popular sovereignty in the world, to || another which addressed itself to the enterprising 
| have a Chief Magistrate and controlling councils || spirit of our great commercial cities. It was the 
grant of a charter conferring privileges of im- 
mense value to be derived from the construction 
of an inter-oceanic railroad from the Atlantic bay 
of Honduras to the bay of Fonseca, on the Pa- 
cific. Mr. Wells glances at this when he arrives 
at Amapala, which he mentions as the projected 








intrigues to involve it in a war, to 
accomp chemes which the people would spurn 
| with disgust, if promulgated before they became 
| committed in the conflict? I have no doubt my 

| countrymen would regard with just indignation, | ’ ‘ e 
| and resist an attempt by England to turn our flank |! ‘‘ terminus of the Honduras inter-oceanic rail- 
on the Gulf of Mexico. hat she spreads her || road, which, commencing on the Caribbean sea, is 


dominion across this continent, from the Gulf of || designed to pass through the beautifui valley of 


seeking by sl 
| lish 8 
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Comagua, a distance of one hundred and sixty- point. The law of the North has put its ban upon || 


eight miles, and with an average grade, as the re- 
ports of the suveye of Mr. E. G, Squier state, 
of only twenty-eight feet to the mile.’? He con- 
unues: 


** While Panama and Nicaragua were early made the field 
of American enterprise for the establishment of an inter 
oceanic communication, it is a litte singular that speedicr 
attention was not directed to this route tothe Pacific, which 
is shorter than any other, not excepting that of ‘Tehuante 
pee, and offers facilities for the construction of an inter 
oceanic railroad, not exceeded by any other.” 

He adds: 

Extraordinary inducements are offered for the further- 


ing of this great enterprise ; one of the principal of which 
is the existence of safe and capacious harbors at either ter- 


sinus, (an advantage not possessed by the Tehuantepec || 


roate,) and the comparative small amount of grading and 
bridging to be done.”’ ' 

In the following paragraph he describes the site 
of the intended terminus on the Pacific side: 

“ The first impression on landing at Tigre Island (in the 
bay on the Pacific side) is its splendid facilities for fortifica- 
tion, and the formation of a great central commercial depot 
from which to commaet the trade of the thre States bor 
dering on the bay « a. Its resources fully devel- 
oped, Amapala might be made the most important port on 
the Pacific coast, south of San Francisco, In 1850, Mr. E. 
G. Squier, during his chargésbip, forwarded a series of dis- 
patches to the United States Government, in which he ad- 
vocated the advantages of entering into negotiations with | 
Honduras for the establishment of a naval station at Ama- 
paia. Should this plan be adopted, the yearly increasing 
means of communication between Californiaand the eastern 
Piates would soon place a United States squadron within 
seven days of Washington; with the construction of the 
contemplated Honduras railroad, and the appliances of tel 
egraphs and steamers, Government orders of the most vital 
rmportance to.the nation could reach our squadron in the 
Pacific in three and a halfdays. ‘The town is now the prin 
eipal, or rather the only real port where large vessels or 
steamers may anchor and discharge, on the Pacific coast of 
the three Republics of Honduras, San Salvador, or Nicara- 
gua.”’ 

Our Presidents, of late years, have not been able 
to lift their vision to look be yond a President-nom- | 
inating convention. Without having rendered | 
service of any sort to recommend them to the favor 
of the nation, these conventional aspirants rely on 
their location in the North, the skill in party tac- | 
ties acquired by them as subalterns at the drill, 
and the cunning acquired in the intrigues neces- 
sary to give prominence to an eager ambition, 
without the higher faculties to promote it, fitted 
these men to become the instruments of a section 
to defeat the sound, settled policy of the nation. 
Fillmore was too busy in making covert compli- 
ances to ingratiate himself with those pressing 
from the South to extend the area of slavery North | 
and West, to listen to our Chargé in Central Amer- 
ica, When urging the expansion of our national 
greatness in a direction to have its just control 
over the continent and the oceans that washed its 
shores. Pierce was so sunk in his submission to 
the plotters laboring to crush Kansas under sla- 
very, that the overtures of Barrundia, which would 
have lifted a whole galaxy of independent States, 
with open bosom to welcome the enterprise and 
industry of our countrymen and the influence of 
our Government, were unheeded. The voice of | 
anempire, uttered by its noblest patriot and states- 
man, its eloquent philosopher, the scholar who 
modeled its Government after our own, fell upon | 
his ear as *‘ upon the dull, cold ear of death.” 
But ** the day of small things,’’ of enslaved Pres- 
idents, of buccaneers, will pass away, and the 
nation of the New World will resume the attitude 
which the moral grandeur of the great man who 
directed its affairs for the first half century, gave it. 
"Then the time will come for a new movement on 
this continent, which will confer prosperity on 
these races of men. 

Mr. Chairman, it is evident to every man of 
thought that the freed blacks hold a place in this 
country which cannot be maintained. Those who 
have fled to the North are most unwelcome vis- 
itors, The strung repugnance of the free white 
laborer to be yoked with the negro refugee breeds 
an enmity between races, which must end in the 
expulsion of the latter. Centuries could not rec- 
oncile the Spaniards to the Moors, and although 
the latter were the most useful people in Spain, 
their expulsion was the only way to peace. In 
spite of all that reason or religion can urge, na- | 


ture has put a badge upon the African, making || 
Centuries || 
have shown that even the aboriginal race of this || 
continent, although approaching our species in || Spanish blood, which produces incessant civil | 


amalgamation revolting to our race. 


every respect more nearly, perish from contiguity | 
With the white man. 


| States held it to be a national duty to purchase | 
| their lands from them, acquire homes for them 


i 
| 
| gain a subsistence by cultivating the soil set apart } 


_ with benefits to us, to the emigrants, to the people 
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immigration of negroes into the free States. 

In the Seuth, causes more potent still make it 
impossible that the emancipated blacks can re- 
main there. The multiplication of slaves and freed 
men of the same caste in the section where the 
dominant race must become proportionally fewer 
from emigration, has already compelled the latter* 
to prohibit emancipation within the States, and 
to seek means of deliverance from the free blacks. 
The northern States will not receive them; the 
southern States dare not retain them. What is to 
be done? What was done with the native popu- 
lation which it was found incompatible with the | 
interests of Georgia and the States southwest || 
of the Ohio, and the States northwest, to indulge 
with homes within their limits? The United 


in other regions, and to hold out inducements and 
yrovide the means for their removal to them. || 
Iave not the negroes, born on our soil, who have 
grown up among us, and although fated to be a 
burden and obstruction to our progress—yet al- || 
ways in amity and laboring to render service— | 
equal claims upon us with the savages, against 
whom we have had to fight our way for centuries, | 
resisting all attempts to bring them within the pale 
of civilization? 
The President, in his late message, proposes | 
to gather these savages in colonies, and atan early || 
day raise them to the dignity of forming States, 
and assuming equality with the States of the) 
Union. The Africans, bred and educated within || 
civilized communities, Who speak our language, || 
are listeners at our canvasses, lookers-on at the 
elections, worshipers in our churches, and con- 
stantly witness the processes of improvement in || 
our society, in the field, the work-shop, and every 
domestic scene—one would think quite as capable 
of being disciplined in colonies, and fitted to take | 
partin the Governmentof the Union as the Shaw- || 
nees, Pottawatomies, Winnebagoes, the Sacs and || 
Foxes, removed from the northwest;or the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, Creeks, and Seminoles from the 
southwest; as far as respects the Sioux, Paw- 
nees, Cheyennes, Utahs, Camanches, and Black- 
feet, the President might have spared his recom- || 
mendation until they were caught. I believe the || 
people who constitute this Confederacy will for- || 
| 


ever scout the idea of blending either Indian or || 
negro States withit. The aboriginal or imported | 
tribes which cannot amalgamate with our race, | 
can never share in its Government in equal sov- || 
ereignties. In the benevolent design of colonizing || 
the Indians, protecting and aiding their efforts to 
for them, | most cordially concur; but I think, || 
whatever form of society they may assume, they |! 
must always be held as dependencies; not put | 
upon the footing of equality with the States. I] 

And ought not the Government to be equally || 
provident for such portions of the unfortunate | 
race born to slavery, but who, having attained || 
freedom, find that it renders them a burden to || 
those among whom they live—a burden that will || 
not be borne? This is the question which abso- | 
lute necessity now forces on the consideration of || 
the country—one deeply affecting the interests 4 
and feelings of slaveholders and non-slaveholders || 
of the superior race, and of more than half a mil- | 
lion already manumitted inferiors pressed down 
by their weight. 

The apparent evil which now produces so much || 
anxiety and agitation here, I feel a firm convic- || 
tion wise counsels will overrule for good. I | 
believe that the removal from among us of such || 
of the freed people of color as might be induced || 
— to go to’such parts of Central America 
as our Government could open up to them and | 
establish as a secure home, would be fraught | 


receiving them, and to all concerned in the com- || 
merce of this continent within the tropics. I have 
already quoted the account of a late visitor and || 


| most acute observer, sent to report on the condi |; 
tion of that country. 


He contirms the general | 
impression in regard to the effete state of the Span- || 
ish race in Honduras and the other Central Amer- || 
ican States; the insurrectionary disposition of | 
the Indians and mestizos of mixed Indian and | 


warand revolution; and he shows that the African 
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getic and intelligent Power must build a stab] 
structure of free government. The neeroes sal 
mulattoes in Honduras number one hundred and 
forty thousand; the Indians one hundred than. 


‘| sand; the whites about fifty thousand; but of this 


caste he remarks, that— 


* Indiseriminate amalgamation has nearly oblit: rated th 
former distinction of caste, and few families of pure Sp nhish 
descent are Known. Some of the wealthiest merchants | 
the department of Tegucigaipa are Poke Possessing a gy 
prising degree of business tact. Two of the largest a 
mercial houses have negro proprietors, whose nyere . 


anule 


| relations extend to Earope, whence they import most of 
| their goods. 


Though the great majority of the negroes of 
Honduras are a thoroughly debased and ignorant class, there 
are numerous exceptions. The Senate and Assembly have 
contained many highly intelligent blacks and mulattoes 


|| thoroughly educated in the Central American schoo} of 
| politics, and with sufficient discernment to foresee the de. 


cline of their own influence, and the power of the negro 
race, with the introduction of the Teutonic stock. Hence 
their violent opposition to foreign enterprises, in the national 
councils and in their private circles. The elergy are mostly 
negroes or mestizos. Their power for evil has been Jargejy 
contracted since the independence ; but, with a few excep, 
tions, these men exercise rather a favorable influence over 


| the peopie, and are generally respected.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, it is to this country, rich in 
mines, in every tropical production, and open to 
our emigrants and to our commerce through two 
great bays, one on the Pacific and the other on 


| the Atlantic, and within three days’ steaming of 


our own coast, that I would propose to form a set. 
tlement for such of our colored race now free, or 
that may hereafter be freed, as might volunteer to 


|, establish it under the auspices of our Government, 


And touching this most important policy, as cal- 
culated to deliver our Republic from the ineubus 
which threatens so much mischief, and to convert 


| itinto a means of so much good, I beg leave to 
| take a lesson from the colonial policy of Great 


Britain, which received as a system its finished 


| and most liberal form under the late administra- 


tion of Lord Join Russell—Earl Grey presiding 
over the office of Secretary of State for the Colo- 


| nial Department. The whole system is developed 
| ina masterly series of letters addressed by the 
| Earl to the Premier, which, with the history of 


the colonization that has girdled the world with 


| Great Britain’s dependencies, gives the reforms 
| that make them adhere to the empire without 


force and from a sense of mutual advantage 


| embraced in a common power and glory. The 


particular circumstance in that policy to which | 
would point the eye,is one which has uniformly 
characterized it: the transplantation of a better Wi 


| formed people, imbued with the traits they wished 


to impress on the race they sought to subject to 
their influence, The example | adduce, as apy)li- 
cable to the scheme I would recommend, is in 
Earl Grey’s letter on Trinidad. Speaking of the 
various transplantations made for the improve- 
ment of Trinidad, he says: 


‘© Steps have also heen taken, within the last fwo years, for 
procuring immigrants of afar more valuable description than 
those from India. I refer to the free black and colored inhab- 
itants of the United States. These people are rezarded asan 
incumbrance, and their presence is considered a most serious 
evil in the States which they now inhabit, while there can be 
no doubt that many of them would be the best possible settlers 
who could be introduced into Trinidad. Speaking the English, 
with habits of.industry and of civilized life, and well udapted 
by their constitution to the climate, there seems to be no rea- 
son to doubt the success of black and colored immigrants from 
the United States. Provided a proper selection is made of 
the individuals to be brought, their introduction could not fail 
to be of the highest value to the colony, not only from the act- 
ual accession of its population, which would be thus obtained, 
but from the example which they would afford to its present 
inhabitants. Such an addition to the existing population of 
Trinidad would have a tendency to raise the whole commu- 
nity in the scale of civilization; whereas, there is precisely 
the opposite tendency with respect to immigration from almost 


| any other quarter, and this is no slight drawback to the ad- 


vantage to be obtained from it ;*’ (that is, from the immigra- 
tion from India.) 

Now this element of strength and improvement 
which English policy would allure to its West 
India possessions, I would allure to some conze- 
nial region on our own continent, with a view to 
their welfare, and to the extension of the influ- 


| ence and the commerce of their native country, 


the United States. 1 propose for imitation the 
example of the great pioncer nation in coloniza- 
tion. It has exhibited the elastic power of pop- 
ular representative self-government, by which it 
has stretched Great Britain—though a mere sel- 
vage of the continent of Europe, saved from the 
grasp of its despots by a channel of the sea— 
around the world; erecting an empire greater than 
the Roman by the aw of making and managing 


ut 1 will not argue the || race constitutes the basis on which some ener- |! dependencies. Conquest over barbarous wibes 
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eroat carecr. 
ons, astructed tm the arts of eivilization and 
| in the use of arms—a progress urged on 
necessary to the commerce, aggrandizement, 
7.7 ¢ . . 7 

i defense of England—they would no longer 

neld subjected by foree, and the whole system 

epee Changed gradually into that which is in 

\ M ri wee 
»ality a confederacy, with Great Britain for its 
pond and hererown the symbol, drawing together 

e united powers of the whole, 
--rives the principle of this great revolution as 
folluws: 

Keeping steadily in view that the welfare and civiliza- 
tion of ae Inhabitants of the colonies and the advantage 
whiel the empire at large may derive from their prosperity, 
are the only objects for which the extension of these de- 
pendencies is desirable, and believing also that there can be 
yo doubt as to the superiority of free governments, to those 
ofan opposite character, as instruments of promoting the 
aivancement of communities, in which they can be made to 
work with success, I consider it to be the obvious duty and 
igtorest of this country to extend representative institutions 
to every one of its dependencies, where they have not been 
establisued, and where this can be done with safety.’’ 

The late rebellion in Canada was the immediate 
cause of putting the colonies upon the footing of 
the mother country in the freedem of its institu- 
tions. The American Revolution had taught a 
lesson that was not lost. Lord Grey says: 

« The system now established in Canada is that of parlia- 
mentary government; that is to say, government by means 
of parties. This form of government is now working well 
in that and the neighboring provinces, and is probably, on 
the whole, the best plan hitherto adopted of enabling a 
colony in an advanced stage of its social progress, to exer- 
ci-e the privilege of self government. It may therefore be 
regarded as the form which representative institutions, when 
they acquire their full development, are likely to take in 
the Briush Colonies. 

In pursuance of this plan, when Lord Elgin 
was sent to Canada to give it practical effect, his 
instructions,bore on their face the unqualified de- 
claration, that ** it cannot be too distinctly acknowl- 


nat 


' 
Saintes 


by naval and military force, was the first step in 





I into stone masons, road builders, farmers, and 
But when these tribes became | 


traders, municipal officers, and legislators, by the 
elective and representative rights conceded to 


| them under the instruction and assistance of the 


Karl Grey de- | 


edge ( that it is neither possible nor desirable to carry | 


on the government of any of the British provinces in 


Norti dmerica in opposition to the opinion of the in- | 


habttants.”” 
ence by the Government in advance of that con- 
templated by the people, and the consequence 
was that the Reformers came into power in the 
Canadas, and instead of persisting in the idea of 
annexation to the United States, they have be- 
come our rivals in progress, and hold their asso- 
ciauion with the renown and power of England as 
conferring advantages over us, from whom they 
are content to ask only a fair field for competition 
on this continent in a reciprocity treaty. 

This scheme of securing the allegiance of the 
nations Great Britain has in her train, by impart- 
ing to them the benefit of the free institutions she 
enjoys, has been carried out, in a greater or less 
degree, all over the world. In the West Indies, 
in defiance of the violent opposition of island aris- 
tocracies, (the lords of the soil,) the Government 
consulted the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber,and set free all the slaves; and, what was 
eld to be equally disastrous, it struck off the fet- 
ters of monopoly, which, by means of differential 
duties, gave the home market to the sugar-planters 
without competition.. This double act of eman- 


cipation, tripled by the repeal of the navigation | 


This was a declaration of independ- | 


act, raised the ery of the privileged owners every- | 


where, that ruin wasinevitable. Lord Grey shows 
the result in figures from the custom-house; and 


iltappears that, both in the West Indies and East | 


undies, comparing five years before with five years 
after the act of freedom, the increase of the sugar 
crops alone, in the last five years, under free la¥or 
and free eompetition, was 635,869 cwts. Mr. 
D'Israeli, who had been a Tory croaker against 
these reforms, aftegwards, in a speech in Parlia- 
ment, made the amende to Lord John Russell, who 


was their author. After —- results in de- | 


ail, he lumps the matter, and says: 


out n other words, British production has increased by 
1,250,000 ewts., and foreign production (that is, slave grown 
*ugar) has decreased by about 600,000 ewts. I may be called 
‘traitor, I may be called a renegade; but I want to know 
whether there is any gentleman in this House, wherever he 


may sit, who would recommend a differential duty to prop 


“UP @ prostrate industry which is already commanding the | 


metropolitan market.?? 


_ The same system of assimilating the provincial 
institutions to the British has been pursued in the 
cannibal island of New Zealand, and brought to 
svar successfully on that warlike and powerful 





English authority. 

In Australia, once the land of convicts, the ex- 
periment works well. There parliamentarytactics 
are plied, and we hear of debates ending in the 
expulsion of a ministry who fail to meet the public 
expectation. Itis now a land of gold, of herds, 
of agriculture, of commerce, of busy cities filled 
with refinement. Ear! Grey tells us that in 1850 
a census was taken of one element of this pres- 
perity: ‘* Of persons who had originally been pris- 
oners, who were actually in the enjoyment either 
of entire freedom or that degree of freedom con- 
ferred by conditional pardon—the result of the 
investigation was to show that of such persons in 
these colonies there could not have been less than 
forty-eight thousand; and out of this large num- 
ber, those who were not, in some way or other, 
maintaining themselves honestly, either by their 
labor or the property they had acquired, were so 
few that they formed a mere fraction of the whole.”’ 

The Secretary goes on to account for this by 
ascribing it to the salutary effect of transplant- 
ation; to change of scene, of society and habits, 


| removal from .emptation, and being forced by 
to labor where wages were tempting, | 


people. 


necessit 

in the feld or in tending herds, and having the 
opportunity to form a new character among a new 
Another obvious cause of this reform- 


/ ation, well understood in this country, is found 
| in the ease of acquiring homesteads in the crown * 


lands of Australia. To promote this, regulations 
were adopted, as Earl Grey expresses it, ** with 
a view of insuring the distribution of land to those 
by whom it was wanted;”’ ** since,’’ as he adds, 
** there is no such fatal obstacle to the progress 
of a colony as having a large proportion of its 
lands engrossed by persons who make little use 
of the estates they acquired.’’ This was effected 
by selling to settlers at the minimum price, and 
then providing that ** the money received for the 


| land may be so laid out that the bona fide settler 


may receive, in the increased value for occupation 
| of the land he buys, full compensation for the 
price he is required to pay for it;”’ and he adds 
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‘| judicial officers, elected by themselves; of being 


| to the elective franchise; nor tria 


| that itis ** an essential part of the policy which | 
| ought to be pursued with regard to the alienation | 


_ of land, that the proceeds of the land sales should 


be always so applied as to give this advantage to | 
| - 9) : : * i 
| the purchaser, This is almosta homestead bill; 


for it gives back the price of the land, received in 


one hand, by paying it for the improvement of it | 


with the other hand. 

I have drawn thus largely on Secretary Grey’s 
explanation of the colonial policy of Lord John 
Russell’g administration, to point the eye of our 
Government to the causes of that success which 
is now the wonder of the world. India alone gives 
trouble; and that, doubtless, is attributable to the 
fact, that it has always been in the hands of a 
monopolizing company, which has had the right, 
and exerted it, to exclude Englishmen and Eng- 
lish institutions according to its pleasure, out of 
‘tthe provinces, which have been kept for the com- 

any’s benefit, in the hands of pensioned Nabobs. 
ee Palmerston has already given notice of a 


bill whith probably will place India in the nation’s | 


| keeping. 

The position which things are taking on the 
shores of Central America indicates a rivalry be- 
tween England and the United States, as to the 
Power which is to exert the command over that 
region; to people it, civilize it, give it peace; in a 
word, make it in some sort a dependency—the 
only mode of saving it from barbarism, and from 
becominga nuisance. The British Government has 
sent its subjects—free colored persons, Jamaica 
negroes—into the logwood and mahogany cuttings 
in Honduras, and into the Bay Islands, where she 


| to the Government on the main land, stipulating 


|| that all the rights that make freemen of the people 


| of England or in the United States shall be held 


claimed a protectorate. She has restored the latter | 


| under a sacred guarantee. Mr. Buchanan says in | 


his late message, that this security taken for the | 
people of the Bay Islands, is the establishment of || 


| ‘*a State, at all times subject to British influence | 


| and control.’’ And how would he prevent it? By 


| stripping off the civil rights the people enjoy, and 
face, said to be superior to our Shawnees, in bra- | 


to be cme 
Very and intelligence. They have been trained |) jects to their having “legislative, executive, and | 


them to a dictator? He especially ob- 


exempt from the taxing power in every form,”’ 


| against the consent of their representatives; ** the 


performance of military service, except for their 
own exclusive defense;’’ but above all, he holds 
the provision * that slavery shall not at any time 
hereafter be permitted to exist therein,’’ to be the 
most obnoxious. 

Now I do not believe that the people of the 
United States will allow Mr. Buchanan to wage 
a war against Great Britain to establish slavery 
in the Bay Islands, any more than they will al- 
low him to establish itin Kansas by force of arms. 
Nor will they countenance his hostility to free- 
dom of religious belief in the Bay Islands; nor 

T by jury; nor 


| the right of habeas corpus; nor of voting the taxes 
| to be imposed on them, and providing exclusively 


| peditions, unmistakably marked b 








for their own military defense. It is a scandal to 
the age that an American President objects to the 
guarantee of the American bill of rights, to secure 
the freedom of any people. 

Instead of opposing, | think we should follow 
the example of England, and carry to the main 
land of Central America such of our free colored 
population as may be willing to go, upon the in- 
vitation of the Libera] party in that country, and 
extend our guarantee of freedom over them and 
the whole section of country which our Govern- 
ment.may acquire, by purehase, for their recep- 
tion. There is a necessity that some great civil- 
ized power should step in, to restore order and 
industry, under the guarantee of free and stable in- 
stitutions. England tenders the security of ber 
crown, and the best usages that have ever grown 
up under a crown. We should offer the support 
of our Constitution, and the earnest of prosperous 
freedom which it has assured to our northern 
Republic. Which they would choose, the south- 
ern Republics have already evinced, in the forms 
they have adopted; and the encroachments of our 
transatlantic brethren would never have been at- 
tempted, but for the departures manifested in late 
movements from the principles of the founders of 
our Government. While Great Britain has been 
breaking down slavery and monopoly in the West 
Indies, the hand that has been felt from this quar- 
ter was that of the fillibuster, Cuba was ready 
to fly to the embraces of the United States, when 
she was repelled by two successive lawless ex- 
the features 
of the buccaneers who ravaged that island of 
old. 

And what have been the concomitants of Gen- 
eral Walker’s invasion? A proclamation revok- 
ing the constitutional decree delivering the greatest 
mass of the people from slavery; and the principle 


| thus manifested was filly illustrated by military 


executions, butcheries in the streets of the cities, 
and, lastly, by the conflagration of one of the 
oldest. These atrocities had the effect of uniting 
the people of these distracted States, at last, in 
one common object—the expulsion of the oppres- 
sor. Happily for the fame of our country, the 


| renewal of this horrible enterprise has been thor- 


oughly rebuked by the patriotism, courage, and 
decision of Commodore Paulding. ‘The name has 
acquired a new luster to emblazon that which it 
inherits from the Revolution. If the commo- 
dore’s act had the sanction of the Administration 
in advance, or shall receive it now, some proof 
will be given that it is not altogether degenerate, 
and much will have been done to remove from us 
the aversion, the want of confidence in the justice 
of this Republic, and the fear that it countenances 
a design to fix a yoke on Central America, instead 
of rescuing it from usurpation—results to be 
hailed as tending to fit our Government for the 
relation it should hold towards the Republics of 
this continent. 

If, on the other hand, the Administration takes 


| part with Walker and the faction in this country 


that support him, it will show to all the world 


| that the scheme for the propagation of slavery by 
| the sword, of which it has given strong indica- 


tions in Kansas, is extended to the whole regions 
of the South. Such a scheme can never succeed 
unless the principle avowed as the basis of it, by 
Walker, shall prevail. The triumph of * military 
rule’’ over civil institutions in the slave States, 
and their separation from the free States, North 
and West, must be won as the first step to con- 
quest; and then, as the next step, the whole power 
of the free Republics on this side.of the Adantic, 
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and the hostile feeling, if not the direct force of 
Europe, must be encountered. The connection 
of the Atchison-Kansas conspiracy with that of 





| 


Walker’s against Central America is visible in | 


ihe instruments who put them in motion, The 
sane men, North and South, encourage both. 
funds were raised for them in the same quarters; 


and such meu as Colonel Titus are seen to emerge | 
atone time in Kansas, at another in Nicaragua. | 
The masses of the people nor theirelevated states- | 


men, neither of the North nor South, of the East 
or West, not even the great body of the slave- 
owners, have any heart in the propagation of 
slavery. Apart from the politicians who use the 
question for their own advancement, the design 
has no support but in the enemies of the Union, 


who hate free government from the bitterness of | 


their hearts, or from a vanity they would dignify 
as aristocratic pride, 

in my opinion, the propagation of slavery can 
only be successfully resisted by the propagation 
of freedom. It is this mission, arrogated by Great 


Britain as peculiarly hers, which has conferred on | 
her the preponderance she holds in almost every | 


portion of the earth. She has swayed it with an 
iron hand, but everywhere of late years Anglo- 
Saxon justice, civilization, and Christianity, 
wherever they prevailed, have allowed every 
man to feel the comfort of laboring for himself, 


and he has labored all the better for his country. | 


Great Britain has her hands full in christian- 
izing 


>? 


usefulness, the old continents. She must leave 


to us the regeneration of the new one; and thisI | 


find, from a paper in a late Westminster Review, 
marked by the editor with an unusual notification 


ascribing it to ‘* an able and distinguished ccntrib- | 


seems to be the opinion of some of the 
This eloquent writer, de- 


autor,’’ 
great men of England. 


scribing the missions of what he calls ‘ the four | 


Empires,’’ Russia, France, Great Brita, and 
the Unrrep Srartes, assigns its office to the latter 
in the following passage: 

* And it may once for all be assumed that the human race, 


whatever Cabinets or Parliaments may think of it, will not | 


be driven from their inevitable course. The work which 
tas begun ro largely will go forward. The Asiatic inde 
pendence which survives Will narrow down and grow fee 
bler, and at last die. The will and the intellect of the more 
advanced races will rule in due time over that whole con 
tinent. The genius of France will follow the shores of the 
Mediterranean; the line of kingdoms which divides the 
empires of England and Russia will grow thinner, ull their 
frontiers touch. In spite of Clayton-Bulwer treaties, and 


Dallas-Clarendon interpretations of them, the United States | 


will stretch their shadow ever further south. 
will cease to tear the empire of Montezuma. The falling 
Republics of Central America will not forever be a tempta 
tion, by their weakness, to the attacks of Jawless ruffians. 
‘The valley of the mighty Amazon, which would grow corn 
enougt to feed a thousand million mouths, must fall at last 
to those who will force it to yield its treasures. The ships 
which earry the cominerce of America into the Pacific, carry, 
too, American justice and American cannon as the preach- 
ers of it. The Emperor of Japan supposed, that by Divine 
right, doing as he would with his own, he might close his 
country against his kind ; that when vessels in distress were 
driven into his port, he might seize their crews as slaves, 
or kill them as unlicensed trespassers. An armed squad- 
ron, with the star-spangled banner flying, found its way into 
the Japan waters, and bis serene Majesty was instructed 
that in nature’s statute- book there is no right conferred on 
any man to act unrighteously, because it is his pleasure ; 
that, in their own time, and by their own means, the upper 
sowers will compe! him, whether he pleases or not, to 

ring his customs into conformity with wiser usage.”’ 


The starting-point in this new career is the re- 
sumption of the progress which received its im- 
pulse in the revolution tending to the deliverance 
of the white laboring class of this country from 
the superincumbent Weight of African slavery. 
This redemption of our own race from its vassal- 
age under slavery has been brought to a stand- 
still, and six millions of our free white kindred 
endure deprivation, corporeal and intellectual, 
from the slave occupation of the soil and of the 
pursuits which would add to their means of living 
and their sources of mental improvement. Nei- 
ther the siave owners, nor the slave States, are 
responsible for the arrest of the enfranchisement 
which promised blessings to the toilers of both 
races. For, whether as a slave or free man, the 
presence of multitudes of the black race is found 
to be fatal to the interests of our race; their antag- 
onism is as strong as that of oil and water, and 
so long as no convenient outlet, through which 
the manumitted slave can reach a congenial cli- 
mate and country willing to receive him, is af- 
forded, the institution of slavery stands on com- 
pulsion. But let me suppose Central America— 


civilizing, and improving, for commercial | 
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__ THE CONGRESSION 


_time be accomplished. I hold that it is the duty | 





tempting in gold and every production of the trop- 
ical soil to stimulate exertion, with a climate in- 
noxious only to the black man—were opened up 


to him, under circumstances to advance him in | 


the scale of humanity, how long before masters 
in all the temperate slave States would make com- 
positioris to liberate them on terms that would in- 
demnify them for transplantation? Hundreds of 
more benevolent owners would, from a sense of 
public good and for conscience sake, by wills, or 
by deeds of emancipation, make this deliverance, 
if the General Government would take the charge 
of the deportation to the region it might acquire 
for them—a gradual and voluntary emancipation 
by individuals, if not by States, would thus in 


of the nation to offer this boonto slaveholders and 
to the slave States to enable them to have complete 
control of the subject, which is the source of so 
much anxiety and mischief to them. 

What a change would soon be wrought in the 


| condition of Maryland and Virginia, Tennessee 


and Kentucky, and in my own State, Missouri, 
ifa smooth way were opened into the heart of 
the tropics—prodigal of wealth in the soil, in the 
mines, and in the forests; where the labor of the 


robust and skillful freedman, assisted by the cap- 


ital and instruction, and inspired by the energy 
of enterprising American merchants, miners, or 
planters, would start everything into life. 
mixed condition ofthe fourdifferent classes which, 
in our grain-growing States, obstruct each other; 
the masters dependent on the slaves, the slaves on 
their masters; the free negroes hanging on the 
skirts of both; while the great mass, the free white 
laborers, are cast out, ina great measure, from em- 
ployment and all ownership in the soil, would be 
succeeded by the most useful of all the tillers of the 
earth, small freeholders and an independent ten- 
antry. The influx of immigrants from Europe 
and the North, with moderate capital already run- 


| ning into Maryland and Virginia, would, as these 


States sloughed the black skin, fill up the rich 


| region around the Chesapeake bay, the noblest 


bay in the world, fed by the most beautiful rivers, 
and brooded over by the most genial climate, and 
make it fulfill the prediction of Washington, who 
said, slavery abolished, it would become ‘* the gar- 
den of America.’’ The wilderness shores of the 
great inland sea, now almost as silent as in the 


| days of Powhatan, would be alive with popula- 
| tion; and the waters, now covered with swans, 


| wild geese, and wild ducks, would be covered with 
Revolution | | 


sails and kept in commotion by the rush of steam- 
ers over them. The great rivers that run to waste 
over many latitudes of the healthful temperate zone 
would thunder with machinery, and the little Mer- 
rimacin Massachusetts, which, though frozen half 


| the year, produces ninety millions of manufac- 
| tures, would find more than a hundred rivals in 
| giant streams which are precipitated in the Chesa- 


peake. The mountains would give to the hand of 
free labor boundless wealth in coal, salt, and ores, 
and their surface in pasturing innumerable herds 
and flocks. The plains and valleys would teem 
with grain, the lowlands with meadow, and the 
Oid Dominion, instead of being ** the lone mother 


_of dead empires,’’ would resume her hereditary 


crown and nascent strength, imparting new 
growth to all her offspring States. The noble 
ambition which once led the way to preéminence 
in this great Confederacy must again be attained 
bya love of liberty, by love of justice, by a mag- 
nanimous patriotism, prompt to make any sacri- 
fice of temporary convenience for the great moral 
and political principles, the foundation of free in- 
stitutions. ‘The attempt to enforce slavery in 
Kansas and Central America by the sword, and 
thus make the whole intermediate space on the 
continent fall under its ascendency, will fail. 


| There is no Mohammed to establish such a do- 


minion, nor is this age—the age of Christian 
strength and popular power—one to succumb to 
slavery propagandist prophets. Indeed, the Mos- 
lems all over the world have fallen so low, under 
the influence of this part of their creed, that they 
are obliged to surrender, and take the law from 
the accursed nations they stigmatize as Franks. 
The civilized world is at war with the propagation 
of slavery, whether by fraud or by the sword; 
and those who look to gain political ascendency 
on this continent by bringing the weight of this 
system, like an enormous yoke, not to subject the 
slaves only, but also their fellow-citizens and 
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kindred of the same blood, have made false augu- 
_ The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Bocock temporarily 
in the chair.) The time fixed by the House for 
close of general debate having arrived, no further 
debate is in order. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask permission of the Com. 
mittee to have printed the remainder of my re- 
marks. 

The permission was granted. 

The resolution offered by Mr. J.Guiancy Jongs 
as modified by him, was then read, as follows: 

Resolved, That so much of said message and accom. 
panying documents as relates to a uniform bankrupt law. 
and that so much of the President’s annual message as re. 
lates to the duties of an independent State in its relations 
with the members of the great family of nations, to restrain 
its people from acts of hostile aggression against their citi. 
zens or subjects ; and so much as relates to the present ney. 
trality law of the 20th of April, 1818 ; to the fitting out within 
the limits of our country of lawless expeditions against some 
of the Central American States ; to the instructions issued 
tothe marshals and district attorneys, and to the appropriate 
Army and Navy officers, together with the President’s ree. 
ommendation that we should adopt such measures as wi) 
be effective in restraining our citizens from committing such 
outrages, be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
who are hereby required to inquire into and report upon the 
expediency of the repeal or modification of said act of 20th 
of April, 1818, with power to report by bill or otherwise, 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. That is the 
original resolution as modified. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] moved to amend 
the resolution by inserting after the words * bank- 
rupt law,”’ the words ‘be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary,’’ and by striking out all 
after the word ‘‘ outrages,’’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof, ‘* be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs.”’ The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Tuaver] offered the following as an 


| amendment to the amendment: 


And also, that said committee report, so far as they may 
be able, the present social and political condition of the peo- 
ple of Nicaragua, and whether they invite colonies from the 
United States to settle among them ; also, whether the soil, 
climate, and other natural advantages of that country are 
such as to encourage emigration thither from the northern 
States of this Confederacy. 

Mr. THAYER. _ I ask leave to modify my 
amendment by striking out the word ‘* northern.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. As no vote 
has been taken on the amendment, the gentleman 
has the right to modify it. 

The amendment was so modified. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Tuarenr’s 
amendment as modified; and, on a division, there 
were—ayes 72, noes 77. 

Mr. GROW called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Grow and 
Keitr were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 82, noes 97. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr.STANTON. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the following: 

And that said committee also report to the House a joint 
resolution tendering the thanks of Congress to Commodore 
Hiram Paulding for his patriotic and spirited conduct in the 
capture of William Walker and his followers, on the coast 
of Nicaragua, and their return to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not offer that amendment 
as the foundation for a speech. 

Mr. LETCHER. I rise to a question of order. 
That amendment is not germane to the resolutions 
before the committee. 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly it is. 

Mr. READY. I hope the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will withdraw his question of order. I want 
a vete upon the amendment. 

Mr. LETCHER. No, sir, I do not withdraw 
the question of order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN pre temgore. The Chair 
must say that the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia is well taken. There's 
nothing in the President’s annual message that 
relates to Commodore Paulding or to General 
Walker. ; 

Mr. STANTON. I think the Chair is mis- 
taken; and if the Chair will allow me to say ® 
word on the point of order, I will show that the 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. LETCHER. I call the gentleman to 
order. If he is not satisfied with the ruling of 
the Chair, let him take an a 

Mr. STANTON. Then 
if the gentleman desires it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind 
the gentleman that the appeal is not debatable. 


al. 
Pell take an appeal 
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He will, however, hear any suggestion the gentle- 
man may have to make if no objection be made. 
Mr. STANTON. I only propose to state my 
noint of order. This committee is now maturing 
matters for the consideration of the standing com- 
mittees of the Eouse. It is proposing subjects 
for reference growing out of the President’s an- 
nual message. Now i submit to the Chair and 
to the committee, that the Central American ques- | 
ion and the capture of Walker are so connected | 
with that message as to make it a proper and le- | 
itimate subject of reference to one of the standing 
committees of the House. I regard it certainly as | 
germane to the amendment of the honorable gen- | 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Maynarp,] which | 
has been decided to be in order. | 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The Chair 
will say to the gentleman from Ohio, that this 
committee has no right to carve out business for 
the standing committees of the House. Itcan act | 
upon no other subjects except such as have been | 
referred to it by the House; that is, in this case, | 
such as are embraced in the annual message of the 
President of the United States. The Chair rec- 
oliects nothing in the President’s message about | 
the capture of Walker and his men, or the con- 
duct of Commodore Paulding, and therefore he 
holds that the amendment is out of order. The 
question is upon the appeal of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
Mr. STANTON, I insist upon my appeal; 
and in this connection I desire to call the attention |} 
of the Chair and of the committee to the fact that 
the President in his annual message refers espe- || 
cially to our relations with Central America, and 
to this expedition of Walker. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. That was the spe- 
cial message. | 
Mr. STANTON. No, sir; the annual mes- 
sage. It refers directly to this expedition, and I 
submit that there is so much connection between 
the message and the capture of Walker as to make 
myamendment properly and legitimately in order. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. [ should like to | 
have that portion of the annual message read. | 
Mr. WINSLOW. This question of order is || 
not debatable, and I object to any further discus- | 
sion. | 
The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The Chair || 
spoke of the message only from recollection. He |: 
does not remember any reference directly to || 
Walker or Paulding. 
Mr. LETCHER. Walker had not been cap- | 
tured then. 
Mr.SMITH, of Virginia. I hope that portion | 
of the message will be read. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. Unless it is strictly in | 
order, | object to any reading. 
Mr.STANTON, I will read it myself. It only || 
occupies two or three lines, and is as follows: 
“ Notwithstanding these precautions, the expedition has || 
escaped trom our shores. Such enterprises can do no pos- 
sible good to the country, but have already inflicted much | 
injury both on its interests and its character. They have || 
prevented peaceful emigration from the United States to the || 
States of Central America, which could not fail to prove || 
highly beneficial to all the parties concerned. Ina pecu 
niary point of view alone, our citizens have sustained lieavy 
losses from the seizure and closing of the transit route by | 
the San Juan between the two oceans. 
“The leader of the recent expedition was arrested at 
New Orleans, but was discharged on giving bail for his ap 
pearance in the insufficient sum of $2,000.” 
Mr. HOUSTON. I object to all further debate | 
upon this question of order. 
Mr. SEWARD. I desire to move that the com- || 
mittee rise for the purpose of reconsidering the || 
resolution leakarainess upon the message. Gen- | 
tlemen have not talked enough upon it. | want } 








to make a speech myself. I move that the com- 
mittee rise. 
| 


The motion was disagreed to—ayes 33, noes 


Mr. CLEMENS. I move that the appeal from | 
the decision of the Chair be Jaid upon the table. || 
The CHAIRMAN pre tempore. It is not in || 
order to move to lay upon the table in committee. || 
Mr. PHELPS demanded tellers on the appeal. | 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Cox and Bit- | 
LINGHURST were appointed. \} 
The committee divided; and the tellersreported || 
—ayes one hundred and eleven; noes not counted. 
So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 
he question recurred on the ameydment of Mr, | 
AYNARD, to insert, after the words ‘* bankrupt | 
w,” the words ‘be referred to the Committee | 





| out the intervention of that statute. 














on the Judiciary,’’ and to strike out all after the 


word * outrages,’’ and insert in lieu thereof, she 


| words ‘* be reterred to the Committee on Military 


Affairs;’’ so that the resolution would read: 
Resolved, That so inuch of said message and accompany 
ing documents as relates to a uniiorm bankrupt law, de re- 


| ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary; and that so much 


of the President’s annual message as retates to the duties 
of an independent State in its relations with the members 
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of the great family of nations, to restrain its people from acts | 


of hostile aggression against their citizens or subjects; and 
so much as relates to the present neutrality law of the 20th 


| of April, 1818; to the“fitting out within the limits of our 


country of lawless expeditions against some of the Central 


| American States ; to the instructions issued to the marshals 


and district attorneys, and to the appropriate Army and 
Navy officers, together with the President’s recommenda- 


| tion that we should adopt such measures as wil! be effect- 


ive in restraining our citizens from committing such out- 
rages, be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. LEITER. I move to amend the amend- 


| ment, by adding the following: 


And that said committee report whether said General 
William Walker was induced to euter upon his fillibustering 
expedition by the ** Ostend manifesto” and the letters of the 


| Secretary of State to the fillibuster meetings in New York 


city and elsewhere. 


{Much laughter. ] 

Mr. LETCHER. I raise the point that the 
amendment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN protempore. The Chairsus- 
tains the point of order, and rules the amendment 
out of order. 

Mr. LEITER. 


I presume I must submit, as 


| there is a large majority against me, although I 


believe the amendment is germane. 

Mr. LETCHER. It is well to submit whena 
large majority is against the gentleman. 

Mr. Maynarp’s amendment was disagreed to. 

The question recurred on the original resolution 
as modified. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. 


I move to strike out these 


| words: 


** And also are hereby required to inquire into and report 
upon the expediency of a repeal or modification of said act 
of 20th April, 1818, with power to report by bill or other- 
wise.’? 

Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment in good 
faith. I shall not undertake, in the few minutes 
allotted to me under the rules of the House, to 


| argue the main question. If I rightly understand | 
these resolutions, they propose the usual course | 


of reference of such subjects as.are embraced in 
the President’s message. Under the rules of the 
House, I believe that a committee cannot origin- 
ate business of itself, and it is, therefore, the cus- 
tom to instruct them by referring to the appro- 
yriate committees the subjects embraced in the 
President's message. While I do not object to 


the inquiry contained in the words I[ propose to | 


strike out, I do object to its incumbering the usual 
reference. I object to it at this time, particularly, 
because it may be construed into an expression b 
this House of some dissatisfaction with that wit 
which a large majority of the House is satisfied. 
If the matter is referred in the usual way, if the 
subjects mentioned in that resolution are referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, without in- 
structions, that committee will report according 
to the line of their prescribed duty. 

But if, under these circumstances, if in the face 
of what has just occurred, and more particularly 
in the face of what has been said here, many gen- 
tlemen in this committee having justified the con- 


| duct of one who, at any rate, was a fugitive from 


the justice of his country, if we at this time add 


| to the resolution the instructions that the com- 
mittee shall inquire into the expediency of repeal- 
| ing the act of 1818, we give to this country the 


voice of this House, that those circumstances have 
been such as to make that act of doubtful pro- 
priety. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss that act here; 
but I may say that I think that many gentlemen 
have erred in the views they have taken of it. 


'| The act, initself, enforces no new doctrine. The 
act is, So to speak, a neutrality act; the act is an | 


act to punish offenses which were recognized as 
offenses before that act was passed, but which, 
as the courts of the United States have not com- 
mon-law jurisdiction, could not be punished with- 
Those of- 
fenses were actually prohibited by the law of 
nations; for that which could not be done is pro- 
hibited, and that act was passed mainly for the 
purpose of conferring jurisdiction. That juris- 
diction the courts of the United States could not, 
before its passage, exercise. I construe that act, 


| 
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so far from declaring any new law, so far from 
establishing any new laws of neutrality, simply 
as recognizing existing laws, and as declaring that 
/ any infractions of them shall be punished. 

And | may say here to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. Qurrman,} who originated this 
/ matter, that the success of his motion, e:thez to 
repeal the act or to modify and change it—Lecause 
to modify and change 1s, after all, but another 





|| word for * repeal’’—he will present to the civil- 


ized world thé spectacle of our country recog- 
| nizing as a wrong the fitting out of an expedition 
within its borders against a foreign territory, and 
| at the same time declaring that it is unwilling to 
| punish the perpetrators of that wrong. 

| Itis for these reasons that | am desirous that 
that portion of the message shall be referred in 
| the usual way. 


Mr. KEITT. 


Mr. Chairman, the position of 
| the member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Patuips) 
| is founded upon the assumption that the reference 
| of a matter to a committee is an approval of it b 

| the House. The assumption is utterly otatadede 
| for every day matters are thus referred, without 
| the slightest approval or committal on the part of 
the House. 

In my judgment, sir, the whole body of the 
neutrality laws should be referred to a committee 
for examination, for great doubt exists in the 
mind of the country as to their scope and con- 
struction. Men of high legal attainments in this 
House differ in their construction of the provis- 
ions of the neutrality laws, and the extent to 
which they clothe the President with power to 
use the land and naval forces of the Union in the 
pursuit and capture of expeditions from our 
shores, which expeditions are fitted out in viola- 
| tion of our laws. The penalties and prohibitions 
contained in the neutrality laws are severe and 
numerous, and there should be as little doubt as 
the terms of the language will allow, in the pro- 
vision of all penal statutes, In the House and in 
the Senate, men of high legal attainments and 
extensive judicial practice differ upon vital pointe 
in these laws; and it is due to ourselves and to 
the country that this difference should be re- 
moved, ae all doubts be cleared up. 

We al' agree as to the good faith and loyalt 
| involved in the discharge of our international obli- 
gations; but it is not clear how far Congress has 
clothed the Executive with authority in pursuance 
of international or statutory law. The President 
himself has asked for new powers, ard has pro- 
nounced the act of Commodore Paulding, in the 
arrest of Walker,a “ grave error.’’ Justice to our- 
selves, justice to the country, justice to the con- 
stituted authorities, require that the whole corpus 
of the neutrality laws should be submitted to a 
thorough investigation, and should receive such 
modification or amendment as may be necessary 
to a clear comprehension of their provisions. In 
this way we will relieve our citizens from the diffi- 
culties of disputed construction, and save our Gov- 
ernment from the invasions against each other of 
| the several coérdinate departments into which it 
has been partitioned. 

I wish the power of the Executive to use the 
Army and Navy to be defined. I do not wish to 
stretch his authority either through cloudy pro- 
visions of statutory enactment, or the elastic, I 
| may say indefinite, expansibility of internaticnal 
| law. Sir, it is dangerous to regard the executive 
| department of the Government as invested with 
inherent power to execute international obliga- 
| 








tions or carry out the principles of public law. 
Sir, the whole code of international law is founded 
upon dynastic interests, and is but the public 
régime of monarchies. How many provisions 


visions are the rights of a Republic sheltered and 
Paes ? Sir, this code is elastic for monarchies, 

ut cramped for republics. As it is not the off- 
spring of such institutions as oyrs, we should be 
careful notto extend Executive authority through 
blind conformity to its indefinite stipulations, 
| The amendment of Mr. Puiturs was then 
| agreed to—ayes 92, noes 67. 
| “Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 
| ing amendment: 
Add at the close of the resolution the following words: 
“And who are hereby instructed to report on the expedi- 
| ency of making the neutrality laws more rigorous,” 

It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, and if it 

)} was, I could not carry it out to the necessary ex- 


| 
|| have we established in it, and by which of its pro- 
| 
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tent, to enter into an argument on this question. 
There is no argument to be submitted. The po- 

sition of this country is as plain and visible as is 

the atmosphere about us when the sun rises. The 

duties that devolve on us are acknowledged. It | 
requires, sir, no argument to explain our national | 
position. It is a position which is regulated and 
governed by international laws. It is a position 
which has never been disturbed by argument or 
judicial decision; and no argument that has been 
submitted in the course of this debate has in the | 
slightest degree disturbed the national position of | 
this country toward its sister nations, or the ob- | 
ligations of the citizens of this country toward 
their own Government. The neutrality laws are 
but an announcement on the part of the sover- 
eignty of this country as to his are the duties 
and the obligations devolving upon our citizens 
in regard to the position which this country holds | 
towards the nations at large. 

If these laws have been violated, and if there 
is no power in our Government to punish the of- | 
fenders, it follows distinctly that the laws are | 
feeble; that they are weak; and that strength and | 
vigor should be applied to them, instead of a | 
modification that might render them more feeble | 
and more weak. Itisnotforus, as representatives | 
of the people of this country, to stand here hag- 
gling about principles and positions which control 
or modify our position in the family of nations. 
Let us maintain the ground on which we are 
piaced by international law. Let us fulfill our ob- 
ligations; and if there is no power in the execu- 
tive arm to enforce the obligations of our citizens, 
why let us perform our duty and strengthen that 
arm. Therefore it is that | offer my amendment 
with the view of strengthening the Executive arm | 
and meking the laws more rigorous. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Mr. Chairman, this remark- 
able fact must strike the mind of the members of 
this committee, that gentlemen who profess to | 
understand so well the neutrality laws, as they | 
are called, (although the act is an act for the 
punishment of crimes against the United States,) | 
are still unwilling to give the subject a thorough 
investigation, section by section, and clause by 
clause. They speak of laws to carry out the neu- 
tral relations of this country. The honorable | 
gendeman from Georgia [Mr. Streruens] and my- 
self entirely concur in the duty and the necessity 
of carrying out the neutrality obligations of this 
country. But what are they? Let me say that 
learned gentlemen and great statesmen have 
thought differently from the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Joun Cocurane.| Let us hear what | 
was said by the great statesman of Kentucky, 
who descended from the chair and took part in 
the argument, when the act of 1818 was passed. 
He was a man not in the habit of uttering senti- 
ments which he did not believe. He had watched 
the whole course of legislation on the subject of 
American rights: and what did he say? I read 
from the history of Congress, published by Gales 
& Seaton: 


** Mr. Clay offered some general remarks on the offensive 
nature of this bill’’— 


| 
This very act of April 20, 1818. | 
| 


—“which, he said, instead of an act to enforce neutrality, 
ought to be entided an act for the benefit of his Majesty the 
King of Spain.”’ 


That was the language of Mr. Clay; and the | 
gentleman from New York, who offers this amend- | 
ment, to render the neutrality laws more stringent, | 
will see how far he differs from Mr. Clay, who | 
called the act of 1818 an offensive act. 

In the same debate, of the 8th of March, Mr. 
Clay is reported to have said: 

* In the threshold of this discussion, he confessed he did | 
not like much the origin of that act. There had been some | 
disclosures—not in an official form, but in such shape as to | 
entitle them to credence—that showed that act to have been, 
the result of a teasing on the part of foreign agents in this | 
couatry, which he regretted to have seen. But from what- | 
ever source it sprung, if itwas an act necessary to preserve 
the neutral relations of the country, it ought to be retained ; 
but this he denied.”’ e ° . ° e . 

“ In its provisions it went beyond the obligations of the 
United States to other powers, and that part of it was un- | 
precunemsee in any nation which compelled citizens of the 

Twited States to give bonds not to commit acts without the 


of foreign nations, and not of this Governnient, to guard | 
ugainst.’’ 

Again, on the same day, this bill being still | 
under consideration, Mr. Clay, alluding to the | 
Spanish Minister, said: 

“He (Mr. Clay) would not treat with disrespect even | 


i 
jurisdiction of the United States, which it is the business | 

| 

| 
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the minister of Ferdinand, whose cause this bill was in- 
tenged to benefit; he is a faithful minister; if, not satisfied 
“ m making representations to the Foreign Department, he 
also attends the proceedings of the Supreme Court, to wateh 
its decisions; he affords but so many proofs of the fidelity 
for which the representatives of Spain have always been 
distinguished. And how mortifvingis it, sir, to hear of the 
honorary rewards and titles, and so forth, granted for these 
services ; for, iff am not mistaken, our act of 1817 produced 
the bestowal of some honor on this faithful representative 
of his Majesty; and, if this bill passes, which is now before 
us, | have no doubt he will receive some new honor for his 
further success.’” 


Now, sir, that act was not induced by a sense 
of our duty to other countries, but it was the re- 
sult of the teasing cry, sir, of an influence which 
surrounds almost every Administration—the in- 
fluence of stars and garters and crowned heads— 
an influence which is inconsistent with the true 
interests of this country; an influence which is 
hostile to true Americanism, and hostile to the 
spirit of American liberty. These were the in- 
fluences which Mr. Clay says brought about the 
passage of the act of 1818. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman 
will allow me, I will read the closing paragraph 
of Mr. Clay’s speech on the occasion to which 
he refers. He says: 

‘Let us put all these statutes out of our way, except that 
of 1794. When was that passed? At a moment when the 
enthusiasm of liberty ran through the country with electric 
rapidity ; when the whole country en masse Was ready to 
lend a hand and aid the French nation in their struggle. 
General Washington, revered name, the Father of his coun- 
try, could hardly arrest this inclination. Yet, under such 
eircumstances, the act of 1794 was found abundantly suffi- 
cient. There was, then, no gratuitous assumption of neu- 
tral debts. For twenty years that act has been found suffi- 
cient. But some keen-sighted, sagacious foreign minister 
finds out that it is not sufficient, and the act of 1817 is 
passed. That act we find condemned by the universal sen- 
timent of the country; and [ hope it will receive further 
condemnation by the vote of the House this day.”’ 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. PALMER. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words ‘* more rigorous.’’ 
I maintain that the neutrality laws of the country 
are now sufficiently stringent, if they are properly 
and in good faith enforced. I thank the gentle- 


| man from South Carolina [Mr. Kerrr] for call- 


ing the attention of the House to the fact that the 
President of the United States disagrees with a 
majority of this Congress in regard to this move- 
ment of General Walker in Nicaragua, and in re- 
gard to his arrest by Commodore Paulding. The 
President says, inthe message sent in to the Sen- 
ate a few days agp, thatCommodore Paulding has 
**committed a grave error’’ in arresting General 
Walker upon the shores of Nicaragua. He says 
that he violated the law in that arrest. 

Sir, I congratulate the country that in the only 
two cases in which the President stands pledged 
before the nation to aid and abet slavery propa- 
gandism, which has controlled the country for 
the last twenty years, he has received the emphatic 
condemnation of the country and of this House. 
He has undertaken to enforce upon the people of 
Kansas a slavery constitution contrary to their 


| will, and in that he has received the emphatic con- 
, demnation of Congress. 


He has undertaken, b 
trickery, by collusion, by complicity with the filli- 
buster movement of Walker in Central America, 


| to aid and abet that movement, and in that he has 


received the most emphatic condemnation of the 
country. He says, contrary to the sentiment of 
this country, ial contrary to the sentiment of a 
majority of both Houses of Congress, that Com- 
modore Paulding committed a grave error, and 
was guilty of a violation of law in the arrest of 
Walker and his men. In that, too, he has not 
been supported by the country; and he is not sup- 
ported by the prominent men of his own party in 
this House. 

The arguments which have been adduced in this 
House by prominent men belonging to the party 
of the President, upon the legal question of the 
right and propriety of the action of Commodore 
Paulding, are, to my mind, conclusive and unan- 
swerable, especially the legal argument of the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Grorsseck,] and 
also that of my colleague from New York, [Mr. 
Sicktes.] It seems to be conceded on all sides 
here that Commodore Paulding has done no more 
than his duty; that he has not been guilty of a 
violation of the laws of his country, and much 
less the law of nations, when he hasarrested this 


/ man, who is charged by the President with com- 


mitting robbery and murder, and every outrage, 
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| the ot And it is conceded that he thas dons 
y 


it in the only practicable way that it could be dono 
He, and his brother officers in the fleet under his 
command, when they applied to the Secretary of 
the Navy for more specific instructions, to ascer. 
tain what was the intention of the Government 
in respect to the arrest of Walker and his 5 


: . 3 men, 
received vague and unsatisfactory instructions jn 
reply. He was left, therefore, to execute the law 


in accordance with his own understanding of jtg 

provisions; and, like a braveand noble man, ready 

to take the responsibility, and to use the force 
_ under his command to accomplish the purpose for 
| which he was sent, Commodore Paulding wey, 
there, and, in the only practicable way in which 
he could obey his instructions, and stop the eXpe- 
dition, he arrested these men, and brought them 
home, to be tried by the laws of his country. 
| The only error Commodore Paulding commit. 
| ted was, that he did not bring home the deluded 
| followers of Walker, and leave their buccaneer 
leader to the retributive justice of the authority 
of the country whose soil he had violated, whose 
property he had robbed, and whose people he had 
murdered. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
| Mr. PHILLIPS. The object I had in view 
| seems to have been somewhat misunderstood by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Quirmay,} 
and the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr, 
Keirr.] If the amended proposition was intended 
merely as an inquiry into the necessity of provid. 
ing additional punishments for a violation of the 
neutrality laws, I could not for a moment object, 
I should object to the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, but I would vote for the reference of the 
subject to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
experience of the gentleman from Mississippi must 
have taught him, last year, the danger of referring 
to a select committee matters which properly 
belong to one of the standing committees of the 
| House. If I recollect rightly, it was the objection 
| of the gentleman from Mississippi which led the 
| House to discover that a law, which had been re- 
| ported by a select committee, was so defective, and 
| so radically wrong, that it was almost instantly 
reconsidered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that, to instruct the 
Committee on the Judiciary at all, in advance, is 
to declare the necessity for such instructions. The 
President, in his annual message to Congress, 
took occasion to say: 


““T commend the whole subject to the attention of Con- 
gress, believing that our duty and our interest, as well as 
| our national character, require that we should adopt such 
measures as will be effectual in restraining our citizens 
from committing such outrages.’ 

It is that portion of the message which brings 
| the whole subject before the Committee on the 
| Judiciary for inquiry. Now, has not the Presi- 
| dent of the United States commended to the action 
_ of Congress the whole subject. It is because | 
believe that he has done so; because I believe the 
neutrality Jaws, which have been the work of 
many years, and are recognized as identical in all 
| civilized nations, require no tinkering, and will 
only suffer by any attempt at their alteration, that 
I oppose the amendment of the gentleman from 
| New York. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Iunderstand the gentleman 
to put a question tome. Will he permit me to 
| answer it? , 

| Mr. PHILLIPS. Certainly. 

| Mr. QUITMAN. The gentleman asks me 
| whether my action in moving that this subject 
| should be referred to a special committee did not 
1 


arise from a wish to make the neutrality laws—— 

Mr. SEWARD. I rise to a question of order. 

_L insist that the debate shall be confined to the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules the debate 

| must be confined to the amendment under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have confined myself to 
the amendment. 

Mr. QUITMAN. 1 do not see that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia had a right to interrupt me. 
I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to ask me whether I do not desire to throw 0b- 

| structions inthe way ofthe punishment of offenses 
against the neutrality laws. I desire no such 
thing. Iam as willing as he or any other mem- 
ber of this House, to carry out the law of nations; 


and brought him here to be tried by the courts of |! but I stand here to vindicate my belief that a por- 
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ion of the act of 1818 goes beyond the duties and 
obligations Which we owe to other nations, and 


that by it, in the language of Mr. Clay, we have | 
sumed a voluntary duty which it is time we | 


sould shake off. 
pational principles, 
‘Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. PALMER withdrew his amendment. 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I move to 


I wish to correct it upon great 


siike out the word ** rigorous,”’ and to insert in- | 
ewad of the word ** making’’ the word ** amend- | 


ing,’ So thatthe amendment will read, ifamended, 
aud who are hereby instructed to report on the 
expediency of amending the neutrality laws.’’ 
Mr. Chairman, my object is not to engage in 
the discussion in regard to the reading of the neu- 
trality law, nor to express any opinion in regard 


tothe operation of the neutrality laws at this time; 
put to send this subject from the Committee of || 


the Whole to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


with the desire expressed, on the part of this com- | 


mittee, that they shall give us their opinion on the 
propriety of amending these laws at all. The 
diversity of opinion that has been expressed here 
as to the true construction of these laws, as to the 
force and effect of these laws, affords the most 
conclusive evidence to my mind that this subject 
ought to undergo a scrutinizing investigation by 
the law committee of this House; and that that 


committee, in response to the general inquiry | 


which agitates the country, should, by their re- 


port, put these laws, and the reasons for them, | 


upon a foundation which will vindicate their pro- 
priety as they exist at present, or indicate to us 
what would be the line of sensible legislation if 
we undertake to amend them. This is alll have 
to say. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. [I accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment as a modification to my 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLSON. 
oppose the amendment as modified ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know 
whether it is exactly in order; but the Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLSON. I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. I object to the amendment in the form in 
which it now stands after the gentleman from 
New York has accepted the proposition of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, for to adopt it in that 
form will be substantially to reinsert the very 


words which the committee has deliberately | 


stricken out. Now, sir, why did the committee 
strike out, on motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Puivuips,] the words requiring 
the committee to inquire into the expediency of 
repealing or modifying the neutrality laws? I 
presume it was because the committee supposed 
that the giving of this instruction at this period 
of the history of the country would indicate what 
lam very sure does not exist, and that is, a de- 
sire on the part of this House to repeal these 
laws so as to give additional facility to these ma- 
rauding and unlawful expeditions. 


sider the question without any instructions from 
the House. The President has asked that addi- 
tional penalties may be provided, or that addi- 


tional powers may be granted to the Executive. | 
The committee may very well inquire into the | 
expediency of providing additional penalties, and | 


granting additional powers on the simple refer- 
ence of the President’s message without any in- 
strucuon; but to adopt the proposition as it now 
stands would seem to imply what I am very sure 


the gentleman from New York does not suppose | 


that the House are seriously contemplating, the 
propriety of removing by amendment some of 
the penalties inflicted upon the authors of these 
unlawful expeditions. . . 

Sir, | should not suppose that these neutrality 
aws were very rigorous; for very few, if any, 
convictions have taken 
while I objected to the original proposition of the 
gentleman from New York, when he proposed to 
direct the committee to inquire whether these laws 
should be made more rigorous, I still more object 
to the proposition as it now stands, because it 
will imply that we have heretofore been executing 
these neutrality laws when we have executed 
them, not because it was our duty as a nation to 
do so, but only beeause there was a necessity laid 


upon us which we would willingly avoid or throw | 


> 


off. Sir, 1 take it for granted that the United | 


I presume it is in order to | 


| cause it was clear and decisive. 
| thing. 
| of the opinion of the committee upon the ques- 





I think it, 
better, perhaps, that the committee should con- | 





lace under them; and | 
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States desire to execute these laws not because 
they are laws, but because it is right and proper 
that such laws should be executed. 

Mr. COLFAX. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Is not this an amendment 
to an amendment, which is itself an amendment 
to an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky was ac- 
cepted by the gentleman from New York as a 
modification of his amendment. 

Mr. J.GLANCY JONES. I submit whether 


the amendment of the gentleman from New York 


| (Mr. Joun Cocurane| is in order, it having been 

voted down once before. I did not raise the ques- | 
tion before, not caring to prevent the gentleman | 
But, | 


inasmuch as there is another proposition to | 


from New York from making his speech. 


amend, I raise the question of order now. 
Mr. COLFAX. 
comes too late. 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. 


it is not in order afterwards to move to strike 


them out; but the Chair is not aware of any rule || 
which would prevent the committee from striking || 
out words and afterwards inserting them. If there | 


be a rule to sustain the gentleman’s point of order 


the Chair would be obliged if he would refer to | 


it. 


Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I wish to 


say that the gentleman from Pennsylvania is en- || 


tirely mistaken. The formeramendment, which 


was voted down, required the committee to re- || 


port upon the propriety of repealing the neu- 
trality laws. This does not do any such thing. 
The amendment to the amendment, offered by 
Mr. Corirax, was read, as follows: 
Strike out the language as modified, and insert after the 


word ** expediency”’ the words, of ** making the neutrality | 


laws more rigorous and effective. ” 


Mr. COLFAX. Mr. Chairman, I concur with || 


the language which fell from the gentleman from 
New York | Mr. Jonn Cocnrane] when he offered 
his amendment; and I liked that amendment, be- 
[t meant some- 
It would have called forth an expression 


tion which is now agitating this entire country. 
But I regret that the gentleman should have after- 
ward modified his amendment so that it would 


| call for nU expression of opinion whatever; and I 


now offer my amendment to the amendment for 
the purpose of having a test vote in the commit- 


‘| tee upon the question whether they believe the 
| neutrality laws ought to be made more rigorous 
| and efficient, or not. We owe it to ourselves, and 
| toour country’s reputation, that we shall see that | 
| these laws shall not be full of loop-hules and es- | 


capes whereby expeditions can go from our shores 
under the disguise of agricultural expeditions and 


bands of emigrants, and that we shall never al- ‘ 
|| Roads and Canals. 


low this country to be made a place where expe- 
ditions of a piratical character may be fitted out 


and precipitated upon other and weaker nations | 


in our vicinity. 1, therefore, desire to ascertain 


| the sense of this committee, that a clear expres- 


sion of their opinion may be sent to the country 
upon this important question. I desire a test vote 
upon this question. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
inquire of the Chair, what will be the effect of the 
vote on this amendment? If the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana is voted down, then 
there can be no vote upon it in the House, as | 
understand the rules. If, on the other hand, the 
committee shall vote in the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, then we can have a separate 
vote upon that amendment inthe House, and Rep- 
resentatives can be placed upon the record upon 
this great question. That is what I desire. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Wasupurn, 
of Maine, and Taytor, of New York, were ap- 


I call for 


| pointed. 
The committee divided; and the tellers re- | 
| ported—ayes 74, noes 89. 


So the amendment to the amendment was not 
agreed to. 


[ think the question of order 


The rule of 


the House is, that when words have been inserted, | 











The question now being on Mr. Jonn Cocu- 
RANB’s amendment as modified— 

Mr. DEAN ealled for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Dean and 
Minison were appointed. 

ry - > 

The commitiee divided ; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 89, noes 37. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The question then recurred ov the resolutio 
amended; and it was agreed to. 

The other resolutions offered by Mr. J. Guaney 
Jones, were severally reported as follows—no 
amendment being offered to any of them save to 
the last: 

4. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
panying documents as relates to the Army of the United 
States, the raising of four additional regiments and to thik 
construction of a military road through the Territories o! 
the United States, be referred to the Committee on Miintars 
Affairs. 

5. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
panying documents as relates to the Navy of the United 
States, and to the construction of ten small war steamers, 
be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, its operations and conditions, be referred to the Com 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7. Resolwed, ‘That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the public lands, be reterred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. . 

8. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom- 
panying documents as relates to the commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, and to the fitness of the river La Plata and its 
tributaries for navigation by steam, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
| 9 Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
panying documents as relates to our intercourse with, and 
|| relations to, the various Indian tribes, be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

10. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
panying documents as relates to the Territories of Kansas, 
Utah, and Arizona, be referred to the Committee on Terti 
tories. 
| Ll. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
|| panying documents as relates to the District of Columbia, 





|| introduced. 


‘| any railroad to the 


I desire to | 


| be referred to the Committee for the District of Colarbia 
|| 12. Resolved, That so much of said message and accom 
|| panying documents as relates to the subject of a Pacific rail 


| road, be referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

| Mr. PHELPS. I offer the following amend- 

| ment to the last resolution: 
i 


Strike out all after the word “ resolved,” and insert the 
following : 


| That so much of the President’s message as relates to a 
| railroad to the Pacific ocean, be referred to a select com 
| mittee to be composed of thirteen members, to be appointed 
| by the Speaker. 


| Some days since I obtained the floor, and en- 
| deavored to introduce a resolution providing for 
the raising of a select committee to be charged 
with the subject-matter now under consideration 
|| the construction of a railroad from the valley 
| of the Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. I was 
| unsuccessful at that time in having the resolution 
I have now thought proper to pro- 
pose it as an amendment to the resolution sub- 
mitted by my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mre. J. 
Guancy Jones.}] If thisamendment be adopted, 
it will withdraw the consideration of the subject 
of the Pacific railroad from the Committee on 
I am aware that my frend 
| from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,} the chairman of 
that committee, is opposed to the construction of 
Pacific ocean. He will un- 
disguisedly tell you that he is unwilling that the 
Government should aid in this great enterprise 
|| in any manner whatever. He will tell you that 
| if such a railroad is to be constructed, its cou- 
struction ought to be lefi to individuals and cor- 
|| porations, without the fostering hand of the Gov- 
| ernment of the United States, 

The subject is one of vastimportance. I[t is of 
vast importance to all the people of this country, 
} and particularly is it of great importance to all 
| the people of the valley of the Mississippi. If 
|| this committee be raised it will take into consid- 
|| eration the question of how many roads shall be 
|| built, the line to be takes by them, and the dif- 
i] ferent routes proposed by the advocates of this 
|| great measure. Moreover, it will be charged with 
' the consideration of the manner in which this 
|| great enterprise should be accomplished. 
|| I do not expect, at this time, to say anything 
|| on this subject; but [ only ask whether it is not 
'| proper that this matter should be referred to a 
|| select committee, to consist of a greater number 

than the standing committees of the House, I 
propose the number thirteen; but I am bet par- 
|| ticular about that. Each of the standing commit- 
| tees of the House to which it might be proper to 
| refer this subject-matter, is already burdened with 
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to them. I desire to see a committee organized 
that will command the respect and confidence of 
the country; and when the Speaker of the House 
shall be called upon to form a committee on this 
subject-matter, he will have it in his power to con- 
sider the propriety of appointment to that com- 
mittee. As a matter of course, if a select com- 
miticee be ordered, it will be one favorable to the 
subject; but on that committee the opponents of 
the measure are entitied to be represented ; and | 
have ne doult that if my amendment be adopted, a 
committee fairly reflecting the interests represented 
on this floor—the interests of those in favor of 
different routes, and of those opposed to the meas- 
ure—will be appowted. L only ask the House 
notte s nd this subject-matter to a committee, 
the chairman of which | know is opposed to this 
measure. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I think, sir, the 
gentleman from Missouri is too late with his res- 
olution. I think the gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania, (Mr. J. Guancy Jones,] who introduced 
these resolutions tor referring the message, dis- 
posed of this subject in one of the resolutions, 
passed over by this committee to be reported to 
the House. ‘ihe fourth resolution is: 

~'}at so much of the said message and accompanying 


4ocuiments as relates to the Army of the United States, the | 
raising Of four additional regiments, and the construction of | 
amélitary road through the territories of the United States, | 


be referred to the Committee om Military Affairs.” 


Quoting, I believe, the very language used by | 


the President in his message upon this subject. 
He places the power to construct this road upon 
the ground that it is one of the military defenses | 
of the country, and in the exact Janguage by 
which he characterizes it, you have disposed of 
the subject, and therefore this resolution is, in 
my opinion, out of order at this time. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Missouri said that 
I was opposed to this project, and I take occasion | 
here to say that [ do disagree with the President | 
utterly and entirely upon this subject. I believe | 
that there is no such power as he aites delegated 
to Congress, either under the war-making power | 


or any other power, to make roads or canals by |! 


this Government. The President tells us that 


former experience has taught him that a strict || 


construction of the Constitution is the only true 
or safe course for this Government to pursue; but 
then he comes in with what, in my humble judg- 
ment, ts one of the most far-fetched and erroneous | 
constractions of the Constitution that ever was | 
adopted or proposed by any man in this country. | 
He places it upon the ground that this road is 
absolutely necessary to the defense and protection | 
of the nation, and to repel invasion. Sir, if it 
be absolutely necessary and indispensable, there 
mast be no other way by which we can protect 
the Pacific coast from invasion. Now, sir, I say | 
that there is another mode. I say that there is a 
clear constitutional mode by which it may be | 
done. And whatis that? [tis to raise an army 
and provide a fleet, and send them round there— 
to raise an army, if you please, of half a million 
men, ora million men. ‘That would be constitu- 
tional. And there being one way in which this 
can be done, | say that it is neither absolutely 
necessary nor indispensable to build such a road 
for such a purpose; and therefore, in my judg- 
ment, the grounds upon which the President 
places this subject cannot be sustained. 

These, sir, are my views, very briefly expressed. 
I concur with the President, that a strict con- 
struction of the delegated powers of this Govern- | 
ment is the only safe and true theory of the Gov- 
ernment, and | am sorry he has not adhered to it 
in his recommendation; for I venture the opinion 
that there is not a man in this House who would 
claim this power as absolutely necessary to our 
military defenses. ™ | 

Mr. COBB. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 





has jurisdiction over the public lands is the proper | bringing it before us in such manneras a 


committee to which this portion of the message 
should be referred. 

I shall not on this occasion undertake to defend 
the President for the view he has taken upon this 
subject; nor will I commit myself to-day in this 


House to the particular course I shall pursue. 1 | 


stand thoroughly committed at home by sixty dif- 
ferent speeches which I made to my constituents 
—in every one of which I took care to commit 
myself upon this subject. 
constituents believed, as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Jones] believes, that to adopt the 
views of the President would be to break down 


the land-marks of the Democratic party; but, sir, | 


I sustained the sentiments advanced by the Pres- 
ident in his inaugural, when he intimated that it 
might become necessary to grant a portion of the 
public lands. I submitted the question fully to 
my constituents, and discussed it in my humble 
way to my own satisfaction, if not to the satis- 
faction of all who heard me. 

Now, sir, Lam not going to make an issue with 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Puevps,| who thinks itimportant that this subject 
should be transferred from the legitimate standing 
committee, as I hold, to a select committee of thir- 
teen, composed of men of talent, whose opinions 
shall command the admiration of the country. 
Sir, there are legitimate standing committees of 


this House, formed by the Speaker of the House; | 
and whether their reports will be such as to com- | 


mand as much weight as those of the committee 





which the gentleman from Missouri desires to | 


raise, | will not undertake to say. Sufficient is it 


for me, on this occasion, to confine myself to the | 


question of reference alone. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, 


as a friend of the Pacific railroad, and believing | 


that the Government has power under the Consti- 
tution to construct such a road for military and 
other purposes, I desire that this measure shall be 
referred to a committee so composed that the ma- 
jority shall be its known friends; and for this 
reason | am decidedly opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabania, and in favor of 
the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri. 
How the Committee on Public Lands is consti- 
tuted I know not. I have no means of knowing 
that it isin favor of the measure. I desire that 
it shall go toa committee known to be in favor of 
it—at least a majority of the committee under- 
stood to be in favor of it. Of course the minority 
should be represented upon the committee, and 


| ably represented; but itshould be such a commit- 


tee as shall secure a favorable hearing, and a report 
in favor of some measure for the construction of 


| this great work, one of the greatest enterprises, 


most necessary for the development of our re- 
sources and the preservation of the country, that 
can come before us at the present session of Con- 


gress. 


I hope that the friends of the measure will vote 


| down all propositions to refer it to any of the 


standing committees, and sustain the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri. It is not a ques- 
tion particularly apprepriate for the Committee 
on Military Affairs, even when it is granted that 
the authority to construct this road must rest 
meinly upon the power, under the Constitution, 
to construct military roads. It does not follow 
that because it is under this power it is to be con- 


_ structed, that we may not appoint a select com- 
| mittee, with a view to the construction of a road 


for military purposes. It does not follow that the 


Committee on Military Affairs of this House 
| have a right, under the rules, to control the will 


to provide that this subject shall be referred to 1} 


the Committee on Public Lands; and in the few 
remarks | have to make, | shall confine myself to | 
the particular subject of the amendment. 

if gentiemen will refer to that portion of the 
President’s message which refers to this subject, | 
tuey will find that he connects the subject of 
building a railroad to the Pacific with grants of 
the public lands to such persons as may be en- 
gaged in the building of that road; therefore, I 
contend that the committee which legitimately 


of the majority, to consider and to report on all 
measures touching the military affairs of the coun- 
try. When a measure of great importance in any 
particular point of view, in regard to any interest 
or any arm of the public service, is before the 
country, it is entirely competent for us to com- 
mit it to a select committee; and on this very sub- 
ject, although we may have no power under the 
Constitution, except that to build a road for mili- 
tary purposes, yet it is competent and legitimate 


| for us to submit it to a select committee, as has 
| 


been done heretofore. I hope that the precedent 
which has been established in two or three pre- 
ceding Congresses, will be followed by this, and 
that the House will vote down the proposition 
to submit this question to any other than a select 
committee, constituted with special reference to 
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the ordinary business which is and willbe referred | 
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measure 


of so much interest and importance to the country 


deserves. 
Mr. Coss’s amendment was rejected, 
Mr. SMITH, of Illinois. I move to amend b 
increasing the number of the committee to fifteen 
Mr. Chairman, I have entire confidence in the 
Committee on Roads and Canals, and in the abil. 


ity and foresight of.the chairman of the Com. 
| mittee on Public Lands; but this is an important 
A large portion of my || 


question—one in which every western man, and 


|| every man wholives in the valley of the Missis. 


sippi river feelsa aoe and an abiding interest, ang 
should have a special reference. 1 undertake to 
say that the people of this Union will, whether 
for a military road or not, vote for direct taxation 
in order that a road may be constructed from here 
to the Pacific coast. The people of the North 
and in many parts of the Union, have no know!. 
edge of the feeling of the people of the West, and 
of the valley of the Mississippi, in relation to the 
construction of this road. In Hlinois, and in my 
district, there is no question in which so much 
interest is felt as in a direct communication with 
the Pacific. It is a great national work; and, sir, 
if gentlemen can find no other power than to build 
a military road, why, then, let us build a mili. 
tary road. Every day only the more satisfies ys 
that it is important for the protection of our peo. 
ples whoare constantly going to the Pacific coast, 

t isa matter of duty, of philanthropy; and every 
man who has a friend in the Far West ought to 
give his rr to devise the ways and means for 
the constfuction of such a ok 

lam for a strict construction of the Constity- 
tion; but, sir, in this question, if there is no other 
power, there certainly is power to construct a 
military road between this and the Pacific. And 
if there ever was a measure requiring the appro- 
bation and fostering care of this Government, it 
is the opening of a safe, speedy, and direct com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. 

I have no desire, Mr. Chairman, to make a 
speech on this or any other question; but I should 
feel that I was recreant to my duty, to my con- 
stituents, and the interests of the great Missis- 
sippi valley, if, on an occasion like this, I did not 
urge the appointment of a select committee. 

ir. SCOTT. I cannot permit the vote to be 
taken without saying a few words in favor of 
the very important amendment submitted by the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puetps.] I come 
from a portion of this Union which feels a sincere, 
a deep, and an abiding interest in this question of 
a Pacific railroad. It has, in fact, been the idol 
of their hearts for a long while. The remarks 
made by the introducer of the amendment are 
correct; and I do not wish to see this all-import- 
ant, all-absorbing, dearest object of every citizen 
of the Pacific slope referred to a committee which 
may possibly be overrun with other business, and 
unable to give it the attention which it deserves. 

This is no ordinary question. We find thatal- 
ready the officers sent out by this Government 
have made surveys after surveys, which will oc- 
cupy ten volumes. ae vt maps fill these re- 
ports. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Gunnison, and many 
others, have marked out routes and submitted re- 

orts, and all these, I honestly believe, ought to 

ave a fair, candid, and thorough investigation. 
We of the Pacific coast only ask justice from the 
Government. We are separated from you by® 
distance of six thousand miles. It takes us now 
some three or four weeks to reach here. I ask, 
then, loving you with that feeling which is deep 
in the bosom of every patriot, that, if this measure 
be constitutional, as the President believes it 1s, 
and the Representatives here are in favor of it, !t 
shall not be put down by referring it to a commit 
tee that possibly may be so absorbed by other 
duties as not to give it the attention which it re- 
quires. I, as a representative of that State which 
is now looking with anxiety and solicitude to the 
action of this distinguished body upon this sub- 
ject, ask and entreat you to vote for it, and I ask 
you, in the name of justice, in the name of right, 
and in the name of that rising and progressive 
country, to give us justice, and to give us an 1n- 
vestigation, and we are willing to stand or fall 
upon the merits of the question. — 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
the committee rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


I move that 
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Mr. SMITH, of Dlinois, by unanimous con- | 
sent, withdrew his amendment. 
Mr. COVODE. I move that the number of the 
committee be made nine, instead of thirteen. It 
is well known that a similar committee of thirteen 
wasappointed during the last Congress. A smaller 
committee may be moreefficientin transacting this 
important business. The President has recom- | 
mended in his annual mooie and has pledged 
pimself to this Pacific railrdad policy. In my 
opinion, the Government cannot do much longer | 
‘without such a railroad. The Mormon question | 
ig to be tested, which will demonstrate to this | 
country the necessity of communication with the | 
interior and with the Pacific ocean byrail. Jf we 
had had a Pacific railroad, or roads, by thé way 
of Salt Lake valley, we should have had no diffi- 
culty with this Mormon question. It may now 
cost the Government more to subdue the rebellion 
in that Territory than would build the entire road. 

There is another consideration, sir. We may 
have difficulties upon the Pacific coast. The time 
is not very remote when our people upon that 
coast will be able to better themselves, if we afford | 
them no reasonable accommodations. They have 
already threatened that unless we carry out our | 
pledges to them, in good faith, we cannot expect 
to retain connection with them. Suppose, too, || 
the Pacific coast should be invaded: could this 
Government repel an invasion there at less ex- || 
pense than it would cost to build two or three 
railroads? Suppose a rebellion should break out 
upon that coast: could our Government subdue it 
for what it would cost to build a railroad? And 
doesany person suppose for a moment, that if we 
were provided with such acommunication with the 
Pacific, there would be any difficulty of that kind. 

The President’s message has been published in 
London, and commented upon by the press. The || 
Morning Post notices it in regard toa railroad to 





the Pacific across our territory. They have taken 
up the subject in England, and they are in favor 
of building a railroad to the Pacific through their 
own territory, north of ours. It is admitted by 
the writer in the Morning Post, that as soon as 
the road is constructed, it will be the great high- 
way from England to China, and they do not 
want us to get the entire control of it. Therefore 
they are moving in England in favor of a railroad 

| 


| 


through their own territory. This writer says: 


“ Itmust be obvious to the most superficial understanding 
that the opening of any interoceanic line through the terri- 
tory of the United States would effect as great a revolution 
inthe trade of the world as that which was brought about by 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope route to India and to 
other countries in the East. ‘The trade of China, Japan, and 
of regions comparatively unkuown, would be impelled to the 
Pacific terminus of the railroad, whence it would be carried 
tothe great Atlantic ports, to be afterwards distributed over 
America and Europe. Hong Kong, Shanghae, Canton, and 
other arts of Chinese trade, would be brought by steam 
within a few days’ distance of the great American emporium 
which would spring up on the coast of the Pacific. If a 
facility of this kind existed, the most important and lucra- 
live trade in the world would fall into the hands of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the long voyages round the 
Cape, or the Horn, would rarely be undertaken for any pur- 
pose of commercial gain.”? 


I am aware that the report of the minority of 
the committee appointed by the last Congress 
upon this measure was unfavorable to it, and it 
has carried abroad the impression that the route 
isnot practicable. Butthe surveys made and re- 
ported, and recent surveys made which have not 
been reported, I have been informed, would sat- 
isfy any gentleman experienced in building rail- 
roads, that a road by the valley of the Platte is 
perfectly practicable. Iam in favor of the south- 
ern route, also; but it is by the route of the val- 





| 
| 





ley of the Platte that the Government is to be en- 
abled to control this rebellion in the interior. 
Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. I think this 
qvestion is of too much importance to be disposed 
of by a few minutesdebate. But as it is the de- 
Sire of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means to get a vote upon the resolutions, and 
‘hus commit the President’s message to the vari- 
ous committees, I will not insist upon a more 
extended debate. - I rise, therefore, barely to say 
that T agree fully with the gentleman from Mis- | 
Sourl, in the importance of this matter. _I believe || 
We ought to havea select committee, and that that | 
Select committee should be composed of the first || 
men in this body; and at the same time, I disagree 
with the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Coss,] 
‘N Supposing that it is not necessary, in forming 





| conflict with the Mormons in Utah. 








a committee upon this subject, to distinguish that 
committee by selecting the ablest memimour body. 
It has already become a common remark, that 
when a matter of great importance is committed 


‘to some of our committees, it sleeps there—that 


they have not the time to devote to it. As re- 
marked by the gentleman from California, none 
of the standing committees of this House could 
possibly examine the various reports made upon 


| these various routes. 


I agree with the President, not only that we 
have the power, but that it is our duty, to con- 
struct the road from our western States to the Pa- 
cific Territories. And I further say, that we would 
save the entire expense of that road in our present 
It is there- 
fore a matter of economy, and not only one within 
the strict letter of the Constitution, but one which 
duty to our Territories and to our entire country 


| demands. Without reference to any of the routes, 


north or south, or to the middle route, I say this 
is a measure which will do more to check the filli- 
bustering spirit of which we have heard so much 
for two or three days, than anything else. We 
have already expended vast sums in protecting 
the isthmus route, while we have been neglecting 
our own inland route. The subject, therefore, is 
of vast importance; and I hope the committee will 
not overlook its importance, and will allow usa 


committee of thirteen, who may thoroughly in- | 
| vestigate and report upon it to the country. 


Mr.SEWARD moved that the committee rise. 

Mr. J. GLANCY JONES demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Sewarp and 
J. Guancy Jones were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 94, noes 36. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. Bocock reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the Union generally, 
and particularly the President’s annual message, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


PROPOSITION TO ADJOURN OVER. 


Mr. LETCHER. I move that when the House 
adjourns it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. COX called for the yeasand nays, butafter- 
wards withdrew the call. 

Mr. DEWART. I renew the call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 19, nays 135; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Anderson, Burlingame, Caskie, Burton 
Craige, Davis of Maryland, Edmundson, Faulkner, Flor- 
ence, Keitt, Landy, Letcher, Maclay, Mason, Miles, Phil- 


lips, Ruffin, Miles Taylos, Ellibu B. Wasiburne, and 
White—19. 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Ahl, Avery, Barksdale, 


Bennett, Biii:aghurst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bocock, Bowie, 
Brayton, Bryan, Duffinton, Burnett, Burns, Burroughs, 
Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clawson, Clay, Clemens, Cobb, Clark B. Cochrane, John 
Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Corning, Covode, 
Cox, Curry, Curtis, Davis of Mississippi, Davis of Lowa, 
Dawes, Dean, Dewart, Dick, Dodd, Dowdel!, Durfee, Eng- 
lish, Eustis, Farnsworth, Foley, Foster, Garnett, Giddings, 
Gilman, Goodwin, Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Grow, 
Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Hatch. Hoard, Hopkins, Horton, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, George W. 


| Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kellogg, Kelly, Kelsey, Kilgore, 


Knapp, Jacob M. Kunkel, uamar, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, 
Lovejoy, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel S. Marshall, May- 
nard, Millson, Montgomery, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Murray, 
Niblack, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, 
Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Reilly, 
Ricaud, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Russell, Scales, Seott, 
Henry M. Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, Singleton, William 
Smith, Stallworth, Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
om Taylor, Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, Walton, 
Ward, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Whiteley, Wilson, and Wortendyke—135. 

So the House refused to adjourn over. 

Pending the call, 

Mr. TRIPPE stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Hint, had been confined to his room by sickness 
for the last few days. 

Mr. MORGAN said: I am requested to an- 
nounce that ny ees Mr. Spinner, wassum- 
moned home this morning by the death of a mem- 
ber of his family. I will also state that another 
colleague, Mr. Parker, is still confined at home 
by the severe illness of his wife. 

Mr. GROW stated that Mr. Fenton was con- 
fined to his room by sickness. 

And then, on motion of Mr. J. GLANCY 
JONES, the House (at twenty minutes past four 
o'clock) adjourned. 
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Faipar, January 15, 1858. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 


| by Rev. Georce D. Comms, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday was read. 
CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. LETCHER. I desire to have the Jour- 
nal corrected in regard to the reference of the 
apers in the case of John. Rives. They should 
a been referred to the regular committee of the 
House, and not to the select committee. 
The correction was made. 
NAVAL OFFICERS. 
Mr. BOCOCK. [ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to take up a joint resolution which 
came here several days ago from the Senate, en- 


the act approved January 16, 1857, entitled * An 
act to amend an act entitled ** An act to promote 
the efficiency of the Navy.’”’ If gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, or on this side of the 
House, will allow me a word or two in explana- 
tion of the resolution, I think there will not be 
any objection made to it from any quarter. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that this is not the 
resolution that was passed by the Senate and sent 
to the House yesterday, authorizing the President 
of the United States, without the action of courts 
of inquiry, to nominate any of these dropped offi- 
cers for restoration to the active list. That will be 
considered hereafter; and when I get an opportu- 
nity I will make a motion to have it referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. This is a different 
resolution. This is one that was passed several 
days ago, and sent to this House. The whole 
effect of it is this: an act was passed at the last 
session of Congress, authorizing officers of the 
Navy who had been affected by the naval retiring 
board, to apply within one year to a court of in- 
quiry and have their cases examined on the ques- 
tion of their moral, physical, intellectual, and pro- 
fessional fitness. And the action of such courts 
of inquiry, when approved by the President, was 
to be the ground on which the President might 
nominate any such men for restoration to the 
active-service list. Butall such restorations were 
to take place within one year, and not after. 

Now we do not know what is going on in secret 
session in the Senate. Not only is it not parlia- 
mentary to speak of it here, but it is not admis- 
sible that any member of the Senate should inform 
us of what was going on in secret session. But 
this we know—that the courts have acted on the 
cases of a great many officers; the President has 
made nominations to the Senate; and these nom- 
inations have not been acted on by the Senate. 
Now, it is fair to presume that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs in the Senate are considering the 
action of the courts of inquiry in these cases, 

This is the last day upon which anything can 
be done, under the act of last session. Unlessthis 


|| joint resolution be passed, all the cases that have 


been acted upon by the courts, and have been sent 
to the Senate, and are under consideration by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs in the Senate, will be 
cut off from any chance of restoration. The Pres- 
ident will be unable, under the act of last session, 
to restore any man that may have been recom- 
mended for restoration to the active list. 

That act was approved the 17th day of January, 
1857. Its whole operation was limited to the time 
of one year. To-morrow the yearexpires, There- 
fore [ say, that unless this joint resolution be 
passed to-day, everything that has been done by 
these courts of inquiry, and that has not been ex- 
amined by the Senate committee, and acted upon 
by the Senate itself, will fall utterly ineffective and 
inoperative. I therefore ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House that this joint resolution be now 
taken up. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
if this is before the House ? 

The SPEAKER. Itis not 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 wish to inquire 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bococx) if 
this is the resolution to which the Senate adopted 
an amendment, on the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. BOCOCK. No,sir; itisnot. [am very 
glad to answer that question; and if anybody else 
has avy difficulty in regard to the subject, Lshall 
be very glad toanswer him. This is not that res- 
olution. 


I would inquire 
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Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I should rather 
this would take the regular course, and come up 
at the proper time, 


Mr. MILLSON, The gentleman from Ten- 


nessee will allow me to say to him that there isa | 


case now before the courts of inquiry whi h has 
oceups d the attention of that court for one week: 
and unless this resolution pass to-day, that court 
of inquiry will be disbanded, and will be pre- 
vented from continuing even the consideration of 
the ease which they are now considering and pros- 
ecuting. ; 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. LTunderstood that 
the naval officers themselves had asked for a re- 
tiring board. They were willing to take their 
chances to be retired, dropped, furloughed, or 
anything else, or their chances of promouon; and 
now, instead of the effect of that board being to 
decrease the number of officers, we find that its 
effect is to increase the number. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. Wili the gentleman allow 
the resolution to be read for information ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee.’ Certainly. 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 1 object to the consideration 
of the resolution at this time. 

Fhe SPEAKER. ‘The business first in order 
is the cal! of committees for reports of a private 
nature. 

APPOINTMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. BURNETT. I rise to what I suppose to 
be a question of privilege. Lam instructed by the 
committee appomted to investigate the facts and 
circumstances attending the sale ofthe Fort Snell- 
ing military reservation, to report a resolution 
asking the House to authorize them to employa 
stenographer. 

Mr, BOCOCK. I wish to say that the gentle- 
man over the way [Mr. Lovesoy]} did not rise 
from seat and object to the jot resolution 

. Which Lasked to call up; and I submit, therefore, 
that it was notan objecuion which the Chair could 
recognize. 

The SPEAKER. The Speaker certainly un- 
derstocd the gentleman from Illinois to rise in his 

lace and object. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
tion: 

Resolved, That the select committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the (acts and circumstances attending the sale of the 
inilitary reservation at Fort Snelling, be, and they are here 
by, authorized to employ a competent stenographer, at a rea- 


sonable compensation, for such length of time as the com- 
mittee may require his services. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. TI think that is in- 
trodacing a new system of expense. 

Mr. BURNETT. With the permission of the 
House, 1 will state that, from what we have been 
informed, we shall find it impossible to take, by 


his 


the ordinary mode, the evidence that will come | 


before us. We cannot do justice to all parties in 


I offer the following resolu- | 


this cause, | am satisfied, unless the House will | 


give us authority toemploya stenographer, so that 
we may report all the facts as they are given in 
evidence by the witnesses. 


Asa general rule, | have been opposed not only | 


to the employment of stenographers, but tp the 
appointment of clerks for committees; but believ- 


mg, in this case, that the public interest requires | 
it, [ have, in accordance with the unanimous rec- | 


ommendation of the committee, reported this res- 
olution asking the House to give us this authority. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would inquire if 
there are not ten or a dozen clerks employed in the 


Clerk's office—enrolling and engrossing clerks— | 
who have nothing to do? for at this stage of the | 


session there are no bills to be. engrossed or en- 
rolled. 


"THE CONGRESSIONA 


necessary. I call for the previous question upon 
the resolution. og 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


port at any moment, asa matter of right, in refer- 
ence to matters of their convenience, such as the 
employment of a stenographer or clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the objection of the gentleman from Virginia came 
too late anyhow. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Burnett] was heard in favor of the resola- 
tion, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Jones] in opposition to it, before the question was 
made by the gentleman from Virginia that the com- 
mittee had not the right to make the report. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] made 
opposition to the ruling of the Chair, or to the res- 
olution itself, and rather threw me off my guard. 

The SPEAKER. 
remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee to be 
addressed as against the merits of the resolution 
itself, and not to any question of order. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The purpose for 
which I rose was to suggest that there are clerks 
in the pay of the House who might be employed 
for this purpose. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The resolution was 


first read for information. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky rose in his place and stated that he desired 


to submit a report, which he supposed was a | 


privileged report. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Exactly. The gen- 


tleman stated that it was a privileged report, and | 
| understood the Chair to receive it as a privileged 


report. I now raise the question that it is nota 
report privileged in its character. 

The SPEAKER. 
question after the gentleman from Kentucky and 
the gentleman from Tennessee had spoken upon 


| the resolution. 


' by which the ‘resolution was adopted; and also |! 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose an objec- 


tion isin order. 

The SPEAKER. The recollection of the Chair 
is, that the committee was authorized to reportat 
any ume. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say to the gentleman 
from ‘Tennessee, that an ordinary clerk would not 
answer the purpose. 

He will at once perceive that it is impossible for 
any man, unless he is a stenographer, unless he 
is a regular reporter, to take down the testimony 
of witnesses correctly and fully. If, therefore, the 
investigation is to go on, and the House desires 
to Le put in possession of all the facts detailed by 
the witnesses, they should give us the aid of the 
services of a stenographer, which are absolutely 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 

The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question was ordered to be put. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, called for the yeas 
and nays upon the adoption of the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. BURNETT moved to reconsider the vote 


moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, demanded the yeas 
and nays upon the latter motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion to reconsider was then laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO A MEMBER. 
On motion of Mr. RICAUD, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. Harris, of Maryland, have leave to be 


absent from the sessions of the House from time to time, as | 


may be necessary for him, to attend to the taking of testi- 
mony in the matter of his contested election. 


CASE OF JUDGE WATROUS. 
Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the 


Judiciary, reported the following resolution ; | 


which was read, considered, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be author- 


ized to send for persons and papers, and to examine wit- | 


nesses on Oath in relation to the charges made against John 
C. Watrous, judge of the United States court for the western 
district of the State of Texas. 


PROPOSITION TO ADJOURN OVER. 


Mr. BARKSDALE moved that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, called for the yeas 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 71, nays 114; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Andrews, Barksdale, Bennett, Blair, 
Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Burlingame, Burnett, Burroughs, 
Jom B. Clark, Clawson, Clay, Clingman, John Cochrane, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davis of Maryland, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dodd, Elliott, Farnsworth, Faulkner, 
Goode, Goodwin, Lawrence W. Hall, Hatch, Hawkins, 
Hoard, Jackson, Owen Jones, Keitt, John C. Kunkel, La- 
mar, Lawrence, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Mason, Miles, 
Millson, Morrill, Oliver A. Morse, Nichols, Phelps, Powell, 
Quitman, Ricaud, Ritchie, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, 
Shorter, Stallworth, Stephens, Steveason, Miles Taylor, 
Thayer, Trippe, Cadwalader C. Washburne, Ellihu B. 
Washburne, Israel] Washburn, White, Whiteley, Wilson, 


L GLOBE. 








I rise for informa- | 
tion. Isuppose this committee has power to re- |, 
ort at pleasure upon all matters referred to them; | 
Lae I suppose the committee have no power tore- | 


I will remark that | 


The Chair understood the | 


The gentleman raised the | 


That is very true. | 





Jan uary 


ary 15, 


at ta 


Winslow, Wood, Woodson, Wortendyke, and Zo) a. . 
<1 


NAYS —Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Abi, 


AYS : Avery, Billing 
| hurst, Bingham, Bishop, Bliss, Bocock, Brayton. pr.” 
Buffinton, Barns, Case, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, Cle, yan, 
Cobb, Clark B. Coclirane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins ris —? 
| ing, Cuvode, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, Curtis, David “ss 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawes, Dean, Dewart. Dick See’ 
dell, Durfee, English, Foley, Foster, Gartre|}. Giddinn 


; Gilmer, Granger, Greenwood, Gregg. Grovsbex k. G a 
Robert B. Halli, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris. Hickina ' ‘Hoa 
kins, Horton, Houston *Howard, Huyler, Jenkin Geo . 
W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kellogg, Kelly, Kelsey Kr 
ore, Knapp, Jacob M. Kunkel, Leach, Leidy. Cov, 
ovejoy, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Mar jiali. 


seller, 


Ma 
nard, Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan. Fidel H 
| Morse, Mott, Murray, Niblack, Palmer, Pendicion, p, tit 


Peyton, Pike, Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ready, Reaga 
i Reillyy Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Scott. Seward. i. 
| Shaw, John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, William 
| Smith, Stanton, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, 'T,) 
bot, George Taylor, Tompkins, Underwood, Wade, Wal 
|| bridge, Waldron, Walton, Warren, Watkins, and Augustus 
|, R. Wright—114. -o 
|| So the motion was disagreed to. 
| Pending the call, 
| 
1} 
| 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, stated that his col. 
league, Mr. Arkins, was detained at home by in- 
|| disposition. 
| Mr. CRAGIN stated that his colleague, Mr. 
|| Tappan, was detained at home by the illness of 
|, a member of his family. 
Mr. HICKMAN stated that his colleague, Mr, 
| Pariutes, had been forced this morning to leave 
the city for his home. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, said that if he had 
been within the bar when his name was called, he 
|| would have voted in the negative. 


PASSAGE OF THE TARIFF OF 1857, 
Mr. STANTON. 


tions: 


Whereas a published report of a committee appointed to 
|| investigate the affairs of thee Middlesex Manufacturing (om. 
pany, in the State of Massachusetts, alleges that said com- 
pany paid $87,000 to secure the passage of the tariff of 1857, 
and atter charging that $8,000 of this sum was disbursed by 
the New York house for printing, further alleges that no sat- 
istactory explanation has yet been afforded of the application 
of the balance ; and whereas said charges tend very seri 
|| ously to prejudice the reputation and character of the mem- 
bers of this House who were members of the last Congress, 
| and participated in the passage of the tariff of 1857: There- 
|| fore, be it f : 
| Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 


I offer the following resolu- 


| Speaker to investigate said charge, and to inquire whether 
| apy member or officer of this House received any pari of 
said sum; and that said committee shall have power to send 
for persons and papers. 
| Resolved, That if said committee shall find that any part 
|| of said sum was paid to, or for the use or benefit, either di- 
|| reetly or indirectly, of any member or officer of this House, 
that said committee shall present specific charges against 
the party so charged. 
| Resolved, That if any such charges shall be presented by 
said committee, another committee of five shall be appointed 
} by the Speaker to investigate the charges so presented; and 
|| the parties so charged shall have notice of the times and 
| places of the meetings of said committee, and the right to be 
present at the taking of the evidence against them, and to 
cross-examine the witnesses against them, and have process 
| to compel the attendance of witnesses in their defense. 
Mr. Speaker, I have delayed the offering of these 
resolutions for some time longer than I should 
|| have done, in the expectation that some geutle- 
} man who favored the passage of the tariff of 1807 
| would have asked for this investigation. It hasnot 
| been done, however. And this information lias 
been presented in such a form as to seem to me 
| to demand the notice of the House. It js nota 
| mere newspaper rumor, but the report of a com- 
| mitteg appointed by a moneyed corporation '0 
'| investigate its affairs and the disbursement of i's 
|| funds. That report charges that this expenditure 
was made for the purpose of affecting the legisia- 
| tion of the House. It is not proper for me now 
|| to express any opinion as to whether those wh) 
| make this charge are doing it fur the purpose 0! 
| covering up their own delinquency, or whether 
it is true in point of fact; and if true, whether the 
money was paid to members of the House, 0 
whether it was paid in other modes to influence 
the action of the House. I regard it as being suf 
ficiently authentic to require this investigation. 
| Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that these res 
H olutions differ somewhat from the ordinary cour 
pursued in inquiries of this description; though, 
really, inquiries of this descriptiun are not very 
common. In the resolution raising the comm: 
|| tee of inquiry, I propose to direct the mode of. 
proceeding upon the coming in of the report . 
the committee. I do so for this reason: | think, 
if the committee is to be raised at all, it 1s Ine! 
nsable that that committee should know what 
'| disposition is to be made of its report, what a 
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